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Lost Chords 
By Mary Wells 


N Gaza’s tower, with brazen fetters bound, 
The sightless captive treads his weary round, 
The mock of those who in an earlier hour 
Were wont'to tremble at his mighty power, 
That power, alas, is gone! His soul, dismayed, 
In anguish mourns Jehovah’s gift betrayed. 


The Psalmist strikes his harp. A minor strain 
Answers his touch, then dies away in pain? 

In accents pleading doth he still implore, 

‘* Salvation’s joy, O Lord, to me restore!”’ 

No more he knows that kinship with his Lord, 
No more resounds the rapture of that chord. 


By alien fire now lingers fearfully 

He who has sworn eternal loyalty 

To that loved Master whom he now denies. 

That Master turns and looks. Oh, loving eyes! 
But with that look remorse which ne’er will cease 
Fills Peter’s soul ; he weeps for his lost peace. 


Lost power, lost joy, lost peace, some vanished strain 
Each human soul strives ever to regain. 

The chord is gone, but with the anguished strife 
The awed soul learns the mystery of life. 

In this world lost ; but list that grand “ Amen” 
’Tis the lost chord again ! 


By the white throne. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 








When We Have Sinned 


Our remorse over sin can never equal God's sor- 
row over that same sin. Therefore let us not mini- 
mize or palliate our sin as we’ lay it before God in 
confession and entreaty for forgiveness. If we suffer 
keenly, from shame and humiliation at our failure, let 
us be sure that the sin from which we suffer shows ten 
thousand times worse to the sinless Father than it 
can, at its worst, to our sin-dulled senses. Let us 


pray the. Father to reveal to us its naked horror, 
ntore ‘nearly as he “sees-it, so that we may hate it as 


he hates it. And let us ask him to give us his own 
undying hatred of sin even after this remorse has 
passed and the Devil attempts again to clothe sin in 
attractiveness. It is our own love for sin that defeats 
us. Only God can change that love into hate. 


a= 
The Test of Light 


When we would a little rather that the thing we 
are considering should not be generally known, it isa 
pretty safe rule to stop considering and leave it alone. 
The thing that we are ready to expose to the free view 
of everybody, in the full light of day, is more likely to 
be allright. A boy in a well-known preparatory school 
altered a sign reading, ‘‘ Work connected with the de- 
velopment of pictures must be done in the dark room,”’ 
so that it read, ‘* Work connected with the devil must 
be done in the dark.’’ Whether it must or not, it 
usually is ; and a preference for the accompaniment 


. of darkness is not a prompting to be proud of. 


at 
Arriving Late, but Arriving 


It is better to do right from an unworthy motive 
than not to do right at all. A man who had hurried 
through his morning prayer and had omitted a large 
part that he knew he ought to include daily, was 
faced an hour later by an emergency that called for 
all his powers at their best. As he. involuntarily 
turned to God for help, he thought of his slighted 
prayer-season and wrong start for the day, and he 
wished it had been different. Then he did the next 
best thing. He dropped on his knees, acknowledged 
to God that it was cowardice that was now driving him:to 
God in prayer, asked forgiveness for the slighted 
prayer-season of the morning, took time then and 
there to pray about all that he should have covered 
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earlier, and then laid the emergency case before God, 
asking for his help and guidance. God heard the 
prayer, and sent the undeserved help ; and the man 
was glad that even by cowardice he had been driven 
to do the thing that he had known he ought to do be- 
fore. The worst mistake he could have made would 
have been to refuse to pray the second time because 
he was not sure that his motive then was as hiyh as 
it would have been had he prayed earlier. If we will 
not do right from the highest motives, let us do 


right anyway. 
A 


The End of Missions 


What a blessing it will be when men stop talk- 
ing about Christian missions! We ought to have put 
an end to missions long ago. The apostles and other 
early Christian missionaries would have been sick .at 
heart if they had known that missions were to be. so 
prominent a part of Christian activity nineteen centu- 
ries after their day. The writer of the Hebrews, 
when he quoted a writer of some seven centuries 
earlier, looked to a speedy fulfilment of God's proph- 
ecy: 

And they shall not teach every man his fellow-citizen, 
And every man his brother, saying, Know the Lord : 
For all shall know me, 

From the least to the greatest of them. 


The fact that missionary evangelization still remains 
the great unfinished work of Christ's church is not a 
fact for Christians to be proud of. But the fact that 
the men of Christendom are waking up to this truth 
—seen long ago by the women—is a fact to rejoice 
over. The story of the first two years’ results of the 
greatest missionary movement among laymen of mod- 
ern times is told elsewheré in these pages. May 
every man who reads it do his part in hastening the 
end of missions ! 
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Why the Blessing is Delayed 


E ALL ask for countless blessings, but few of 
us ever think to ask that they should be well- 
seasoned. Somebody else usually has to think 

of that for us. It is not a thought that naturally 
enters the head of a child, and, while his parents are 
attending to it for him, he is very apt to believe that 
they are hard and unsympathetic toward his requests, 
just as we older children take God’s delays for his 
denials. We do not always realize that God wants to 
put a great deal more thought into his gifts than our 
hasty and often feverish prayers would make room for. 

The world is everywhere suffering from unseasoned 
blessings. It was so when this last panic came on. 
Things gotten too easily and held too lightly and irrev- 
erently and unthankfully had made a good deal of trou- 
ble. . Men were making rapidity the test of their 
blessings. No doubt God's gifts have risen greatly 
in their eyes since God obliged them to try another 
test. When success becomes raw and flaunting and 
godless, it is time that the God who gives it takes it 
back for a little to put it through a seasoning process 


’ that shall make. it. at once more durable and more 


sweet to the taste. It is quite likely that the unjust 
judge who avenged the woman of her adversary sim- 
ply gave back to her some little piece of land which 
she had held for years as a natural right and com- 
monplace ; but it had more flavor to it when she got 
it back than she could ever have thought possible. 
It was practically a new possession. -She would 
hardly have known it for thé same piece of land. So 
that is one of the ways by which our good things get 
the tang and taste restored to them. God-takes them 
away for a while. 


But no blessing ever gets this well-seasoned quality 
when we continue to take it as a mere ‘‘hand-out'’ 
from God. All prayer that does not acquaint us bet- 
ter with God is but poor praying, even though we get 
our request. One feels condemned when he reads 
such words as those of the great historian, Bishop 
Creighton, who said about his learning, ‘‘ All my 
knowledge has been to me merely a further revelation 
of Him.’’ What men and women we should be if 
we could speak like that and feel like that about all 
our answered prayers!, Christ represents God as 
holding on to the praying soul, detaining it, trying to 
keep it from rushing torth out of his presence with 
some half-finished gift, and keeping the soul there 
until, with, the gift, God can give himself. As we 
sometimes ask one who has come to us with a definite 
errand if he will not stay a while after the literal 
errand is done, and then we not only grant his request 
but enter into real human fellowship with him, so 
our Father holds on to his children who rush into his 
presence, name their needs, and desire to get away. 
It is that lack of taste and relish and finish, and not 
our lack of abundant gifts, which fills us with the 
same disappointment as if we had received nothing. 
Reverence, the thing that enhances every gift a 
man can receive, comes into our experiences through 
these very delays against which we complain so bit- 
terly. Half the story of unanswered prayer is that 
God wishes to give more than we ask, and we do not 
see his point. 

This right to enter at once upon one’s full inherit- 
ance God gives to whom? To animals only, ani the 
lower the animal the quicker his entrance upon it, 
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The higher the life, the more terrible the delays. 
‘The higher the kind the longer the infancy,"’ is as 
true of our gifts from God as it is of the development 
of the rest of creation. In a year or two the animal 
comes into all his powers, and is old or perished long 
before man's twenty-five years of growth are over. 
The weed will flourish between two: nights, but the 
flower takes the whole summer. The complaint of 
delay is the complaint of the higher kind of life. It 
comes from lips like Faber’s as he says that his life 
has come to a stop, prayer has no effect, he believes 
he will never advance another step, and his soul is 
empty and dry. But all the while something is being 
seasoned in his soul, and then, when it is ready, he 
goes on to sing : 
‘* Hark, hark, my soul, angelic songs are swelling 

O’er earth’s green fields and ocean’s wave-beat shore.’’ 


It seems as if just those ferments and delays were 
necessary to make the condition out of which such a 
song could come. We find them most keenly felt in 
the highest kind of soul. 

And so, while we in our impatience can think of 
nothing but getting the blessing, our Father is active 
in forming the blessing so that it will keep when we 
do get it, and not be one disappointment the more. 

‘If it came instantly, the chances are that we should 
soon come to think that it was a mere matter of course, 
and so forget it. Or it may be that we have set our 
hearts upon it so excitedly that they could not do 
justice to it. ‘‘ When anything has been long withheld 
and at last we have learned to do without it, we may 

‘be sure that when it is given it will be no idol with 
us."’ We often care too much for a thing, so that we 
would be intoxicated with it if it came, and do foolish 
things, as men do with sudden wealth and success of 
all kinds, It is harder to prepare the Christian for 
his blessings than it is the blessings for the Christian. 

All of us can now see plainly that if some things for 
which we earnestly prayed had been granted us at the 
time we asked for them, they would have been almost 
wasted. Therefore one of the principal things about 
a blessing is the time at which it is given. Of course 
there are helps that must be instantaneous in order to 
be of any value whatever. The sudden swelling of 
anger needs help immediately or it is no help at all. 
There are other helps that must be not only imme- 
diate but constant. ‘‘I will water it every moment.’ 
But for those largest blessings which, in order to be 
obtained, need the making over of pretty nearly our 
whole structure, or the changing of our soil, we need 
to know that only a divine mind knows how to bring 
such blessings in, and trust of the highest order is our 
share of the wonderful process. God sees the con- 
fusion that has been wrought in us by long years of 
sloth or sin or indifference or ignorance, and amid all 
this disorder a place must be cleared in which to settle 
the new gift that we have learned to covet. God 
seems slow because he works all the time. Our fitful- 
ness deceives us into thinking it is we who are so 
swift. God seems reluctant at times, simply because 
he loves to give better than we can ask or think, and 
he tries to raise our thought and ennoble our request. 
Great peace have they that love his law, and espe- 
cially that law by which he will not only confer his 
blessings as soon as possible, but also in such a way 
that they shall last longer than man can think. 
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Tempting Others Not a Christian Duty 
There is no suggestion in the Bible that man 
should try to imitate God in all that God does. God's 
responsibilities are not man's responsibilities, nor is 
all of God’s work man’s work. JZan’s duty is clearly 
defined in the Bible, and a sharp line is drawn be- 
tween what God may do and what man may do. This 
fundamental distinction between man and God should 
throw light on the question raised by a prominent 
-Sunday-school worker in Ontario, who writes : 


In your issue of July 4, in your front page editorial, on 
**Why It Pays to Conquer Sin,’’ you argue that in leaving us 
in a world of temptation, and giving us the power to conquer, 
God does better for us than if he were to remove us beyond the 
reach of temptation. Without challenging your argument, or 
questioning its truth in the slightest, | am yet reminded that 
such a view forms the basis to some extent of the arguments of 
those who 7 the prohibition of the liquor traffic. They 
do not deny that it works evil, nor that its presence constitutes 
a temptation, but they argue that to remove all temptation 
from our young people would be to breed a nation of milk- 
sops, and that they prefer to follow God's plan of leaving the 
temptation in the way. Will you be good enough to say, in 
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your Notes on Open Letters, how far their reasoning is war- 
ranted? — 

Gladstone struck such reasoning squarely between 
the eyes when he sdid that the purpose of the law is 
to make it as hard as possible to do wrong, and as 
easy as possible to do right. The reasoning of the 
men who want to saddle Canada and the United States 
forever with a licensed liquor-traffic would lay upon 
the government and the individual the duty of making 
it as hard as possible to do right, and as easy as pos- 
sible to do wrong,—in order to breed strength and 
manhood in the nation! By such reasoning, oppor- 
tunity for vice of every sort should be licensed and 
encouraged, for the greater the opportunity to sin, the 
greater the resulting power of resistance from over- 
coming the temptation to sin. And never mind if 
nine weak, milksop souls go down to hell who might 
have been saved if they had been safeguarded from 
temptation, provided one soul finds a gymnasium to 
exercise his exceptional strength. 

None but men who are desperately in the wrong, 
who know that they are in the wrong, and who know 
that. the whole world knows that they are in the wrong, 
would ever be driven into a corner of such puerile, 
senseless reasoning as that of the organized liquor- 
traffic of the twentieth century. If God sees best to 
permit the works of the Devil and the temptations of 
the Devil's emissaries to exist for a little while in this 
world, that is God's business, not ours. But the 
liquor-dealers must remember two things. First, that 
God never puts temptation nor authorizes the putting 
of temptation into the way of any one ; ‘‘God cannot 
be tempted with evil, and he himself tempteth no 
man.’’ Ard second, that if he ever did, he would 
not be likely to choose the saloon-keepers as his 
special representatives for so doing. It is a sign of 
sin-steeped insanity when men seek to bolster up the 
cause of sin by a blasphemous claim to be following 
God's plan. 
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just a Word for the Church 


Say ‘‘church’’ to half-a-dozen different persons, 
and you will probably have suggested half-a-dozen 
different things. _Do you mean the building, or the 
congregation, or the Sunday preaching service, or the 
denomination; or the Protestant or Catholic branch 
of Christendom, or the body of Christ's followers on 
earth, or in heaven, or both,—or something else? 
There is no word in common use more varied in its 
meanings, and therefore more likely to cause con- 
fusion of thought in its use, than this simple word 
‘tchurch.’’ This fact ought to be borne in mind as 
one considers the following letter of protest from a 
Pennsylvania reader ; 

I cannot reconcile myself to the position the church ‘is being 
gradually made to assume, of sponsor for Christian work 
while doing very little of it. 

For instance, temperance work is done by the Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, Young Women's Christian ‘'emper- 
ance Union, and other organizations of Christian people, and it 
is a well-known fact that the church is delinquent in this field. 
Charitable work is done by the numerous beneficial orders, 
and they give, as the reason for their existence, the negligence 
of the church. Work for young men and young women is 
done through the Young Men’s Christian Association and 
Young Women's Christian Association and the Sunday even- 
ing societies. Last of ail comes the Organized Adult Bible 
Class, to which is allotted every function of aggressive work 
that the church ever had to do. 

Now I am not inclined to be the least bit narrow, but I can- 
not see how, if the membership of the church is divided up 
among these various allied organizations, it is possible for 
them to give the church the time, the strength, and thought 
that the work she oug&? to do ought to receive. I know in 
— that it is rot possible, from twenty years’ observation, 

cannot see the advantage of exalting these media for Chris- 
tian work at the expense of the church, and think the activi- 
ties and scope of the church should be enlarged, instead. 

It is hard for me to refrain from endorsing the Adult Bible 
Class movement in our school, and the county work, when it is 
enjoying such a — and seems to be helping the Sunday- 
school interests ; but I cannot lose sight of the tendency as 
toe the church. 

ould you be so kind as to give me your opinion ? 

The simple fact is that the church ¢s doing all 
these things, and that not one of these things would be 
done if the church should go out of business. By 
**church,’’ here, the Editor means the earthly army 
of confessed followers of Jesus Christ who are formally 
enrolled in the membership of Christian churches, or 
congregations. How many leaders in the Women's 
Christian Temperance Union, or the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, or the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association, or the Adult Class work, are there 
who are not church-members? In how many coun- 
tries in the world to-day, or in history, have these 
forms of activity flourished, where the Christian 
church and its workers did not exist, either native or as 
foreign missionaries 2? It is the Christian church, and 
no other agency under heaven, that. is vigorously, 
aggressively alert in all-the-week activities and insti- 
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tutions to reach young men and women and the out- 
cast and the slum-dwellers, and to blot out the liquor 
traffic, and to do the thousand and one other practical 
duties that Christ has committed to its care. For the 
church is the body of persons that make up the 
church, True, these things are not being done in 
the Sunday morning or evening preaching service : 
that is not what that service is for. And they are not 
being done in the church auditorium : that is not 
what that building is for. They may not even be 
done under the direction of the pastor or the Session or 
the Board of Deacons or the Vestry, —though in many 
cases they are. The main point is that these varied 
activities for the uplift of humanity are being carried 
on almost exclusively by the members of the church 
of Christ, in ways and organizations and_ buildings 
that they are finding best adapted to the needs of the 
work. These various organizations, like the local 
church organization, are far from perfect, both being 
human. They and the organized church will improve 
from year to year. But while there is a great deal to 
be done in the world that cannot be done under a 
church roof or even by the local church as such, and 
while it is being done almost wholly by church-mem- 
bers who are working out the best methods for doing 
it, let us have done with the current, thoughtless, 
snapshot notion that the church as a whole is failing 
in its duty. There is plenty of room for improve- 
ment in the church ; but it compares very favorably, 
at present, with the average corporation or non-Chiis- 
tian social settlement. 


Another Devil-Question 

The readers of the Times seem to have unlimited 
confidence in its intimate knowledge of the Devil, and 
its ability to answer all questions pertaining to him 
and his work. Here is a new question in this under- 
realm, from a California business man who evidently 
not only respects The Sunday School Times as an 
authority, but who respects the Devil so highly that 
in writing about him he capitalized every personal 
pronoun referring to him. The letter follows,—with 
the capitals reduced to ‘‘ lower casée’’: 


We have a fine teachers'-meeting in connection with our 
Sunday-school. The question came up last Tuesday night as 
to the omnipresence of the Devil. A minister present took 
the ground that he was not omnipresent, that he was supposed 
to have a throne or headquarters somewhere in the universe, 
and that his work was carried on by his imps or angels. ‘That 
to say he was re was to attribute to him one of the 
attributes of God, which he thought would not be right. When 
asked in regard to the case of fob and the temptation of our 
Saviour, he said he believed that in special cases the Devil 
gave them his own personal attention. 

This idea was new tome. I had always thought the Devi 
omnipresent, but not omnipotent. If the above idea is correct, 
the Devil must be the ‘busiest person in this world, for special 
cases would demand his presence in. many parts of the globe 
on the same day and. perhaps the same hour, Kindly give us 
your idea through ‘The Sunday School Times. 


The Sunday School Times has no ideas on the sub- 
ject. The Bible does not answer the question, and the 
Times would rather not rush in. However, whether or 
not the Devil is omnipresent, the Editor has noticed, 
from personal observation, that for all practical pur- 
poses femptation is omnipresent. Whether such 
temptation comes from a present Devil, or from his 
unseen messenger, or from a messenger in the flesh, 
or from the tempted one’s sinful heart, is a detail that 
we need not worry over. The temptation does not 
come from God ; and it is our business to put each 
temptation, as it comes,out of business. How to do 
this is a better theme for discussion in the California 
teachers’ -meeting. 
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From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


UR Heavenly Father, we thank thee for the joys and 
pleasures of this day; for the satisfactions piled up for 
us by thy gracious hand through the ages, and handed 

out to us now in such profusion. How kind thy thought for us, 
how strong thy purpose, that has thus shaped the centuries into 
a full cup to press to our thirsty lips! . . . But how slow we are 
to see thy hand in this.. Lord, forgive and cure the obdurate 
hardness of our hearts to divine impression. Make us sensi- 
tive to thy touch. Let it be no longer possible for us to drain 
that cup of blessing, day after day, and yet give back no word 
of a no life of loving service. ,.. Press upon us, Lord. 
Leave us not to ourselves, If we fail to find thee in pleasure, 
then send us pain :/agything, Father, rather than this nerve- 
less state and do-less habit. . . . Lord, close up every avenue 
to our hearts save those avenues thou shalt enter by; and 
through these pour into us thy quickening life, in ever enlarg- 
ing streams. ... By some divine art, some disappointment, 
some shock, some vital ministry which we cannot escape and 
cannot misinterpret, do thou awaken ts to life and filial feel- 
ing. . . . Take full possession, great God: so possess our im- 


agination, our thoughts, our emotions, our will, that we shall 
henceforth live thy life, and cease to be merely intelligent 
brutes, fattening on our Father's bounty, content to soak up 
passing enjoyment without conscience, /without gratitude or 
sense of responsibility, without obedience or love. 
mercy, Lord. 


+++ Have 
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LESSON FOR OCTOBER 4 (2Sam. 6) 


“We Can Do 


HE emergence of the laymen will prob- 
ably be reckoned by historians as the 
characteristic of the first decade of church 
life in the twentieth century. Coincident 
with the growth of world consciousness 
on the part of Christendom has appeared 

an awakening of the men to a sense of what has been 
called ‘* America’s international religious obliga- 
tions.’’ The whole world is pressing down as a bur- 
den upon the whole Church. As by sudden revela- 
tion, the truth has come to thousands that the propa- 
ganda of the Church’ s vital .message is the immediate, 
practical business of the strong men of the Church. 
The logical outcome has been the organization ot the 
Laymen's Missionary Movement. 

Indirectly, this modern uprising which has taken 
the Church by storm and astonished the world, is 
linked to the ‘‘ Haystack Prayer-meeting’’ of a hun- 
dred years ago ; for it was on the centennial anniver- 
sary of that occasion, at a haystack prayer-meeting in 
New York City, that a small company of business 
men formulated definitely the plans for the Laymen's 
Missionary Movement. Still more directly, this mod- 
ern crusade is an outgrowth of the Student Volunteer 
Convention in Nashville, March of 1906. A young 
business man of Washington, prominent in-Christian 
Endeavor and Y. M. C, A. work, in attendance there 
perceived that the students of North America are an- 
swering the challenge of the world, and at the same 
time are themselves challenging the Church. Should 
not the men meet that challenge ? 

The platform of ‘the Movement thus providentially 
inaugurated provides for an independent investigation 
of foreign missions by laymen, and for an intelligent 
knowledge and administration of the resources of the 
Church, as well as of the needs of the world. It aims 
to make definite and adequate the support of the mis- 
sionary campaign, pouring into the latter the courage 
and force and resourcefulness of the men of Christen- 
dom who have made successful the world’s great 
commercial enterprises. Incidentally, the prevalent 
criticism of missions, which has done more to hamper 
their progress than is commonly be- 
lieved, is to be met and considered by 
men who are informed both from books 
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It and We Wil 


BY WILLIAM T. ELLIS 





The Layman’s Declaration 


Believing it to be the duty of the Church of Christ 
to preach the Gospel to every creature, it is my pur- 
pose to pray, to give, to study, and to work, as God 
may give me opportunity, that the Church of this 
generation may obey this command, 











providential basis. For example, when we gathered 
about the tables and the banqueting hall of St. Louis’s 
largest hotel, we were told that there was present the 
most representive gathering of St. Louis business men 
that had ever assembled, In Atlanta, the governor of 
the state arose at the close of the dinner and said that, 
for himself, he had been holding back in his church 
on this missionary proposition, but that now he was 
going the other way. In Grand Rapids, five hundred 
representative citizens sat down to a banquet and sub- 
sequent speeches, constituting an unprecedented 
gathering in that city. Greensboro, South Carolina, 
produced an equal number of men for a banquet, the 
Chamber of Commerce co-operating. In all these 
cases the mass meetings which followed were natu- 
rally very much larger. ' 

These city campaigns reach all classes of church 
members, but especially the more prominent citizens. 
This would seem to be a defect, for the man of small 
means is more important to the support of missions than 
the occasional one who can give large sums. The hour 
of holding the dinners and the cost thereof have been 
prohibitive to many men. Naturally, the Laymen’s 
Movement does not stand for the apotheosis of, the 
prosperous. Its business is with the rank and file of 
the men of the churches, whether they be laborers at 
the bench or bankers at the desk. 

Concerning the results of these city campaigns, one 
hesitates to write. In each case the opportunity was 
given for representative local committees to outline 
what they conceived to be an adequate financial policy 
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making these pledges will come up to the mark set 
for themselves. ‘lhis is due chiefly to lack of local 
organization, a point that is now being remedied by 
the Laymen’s Movement, with an augmented secre- 
tarial force. 

It is in Canada that the growth of a sense of world 
responsibility has most remarkably accompanied the 
development of a national consciousness. Canada is 
finding herself. Her national spirit is growing by 
leaps and bounds, At Woodstock, Ontario, I found 
an interesting instance of the pervasiveness and the 
gripping power of ‘the conception of lay responsibility. 
I had been addressing a series of five meetings in 
London, when, night after night, the men of the dif- 
ferent denominations got together, winding up with 
one general mass meeting. Woodstock insisted that 
a representative of the Laymen’s Movement spend the 
Sunday there. To my amazement, I learned upon 
arrival that nobody in the town had ever met an officer 
of the Laymen’s Movement, or had ever seen any 
Laymen’s Movement literature ; the idea was ‘‘ in the 
air’’ and in the newspapers. They had voluntarily 
organized a local committee, and that Sunday after- 
noon I had the privilege of looking into the faces of 
as sturdy and representative a body of Canadians as 
one could find anywhere. The Dominion’s plans for 
this fall include a campaign from fourteen centers, 
from Halifax to Vancouver, from September 12 to 
November 2. These meetings will be for the train- 
ing of lay leaders, who will extend .the work in their 
own communities and churches, as well as for present- 
ing the general missionary proposition. In Canada, 
both home and foreign missions are included in the 
Laymen’s Movement platform. In this country the 
movement has has been confined almost exclusively to 
foreign missions, 

The past winter has witnessed the denominational 
organization and development of the laymen for mis- 
sionary work, the Southern Presbyterians setting the 
pace, with an organization that is a revelation of the 
splendid capabilities of business men when devoting 
themselves to the Kingdom's large interests. Setting 

for themselves the goal of a million dol- 
lars a year for missions, instead of two 





and from first-hand knowledge upon the 
points criticized. The Declaration Card 
of the Laymen’s Missionary Movement 
is shown at the head of this page. 
Despite the enormous influence it has 
already wielded, in little more than a 
year of life, the Laymen’s Movement, 
up to the present, is rather a sentiment 
than an organization,—a crystallization 
of the’ sentiment’ which pervades the 
churches of North America to-day. It 
began at the top, with a general commit- 
tee in New York, and experience has 
taught it the advisability of working 
down through denominational, state, and 
city organizations. Hitherto its method 
of work has been through its literature 
and through general meetings, naturally 
limited in number. MHaving the ap- 
proval of representative business men, 
and the hearty endorsement of all the 
Boards, the Movement saw, after its first 
few months of existence, that the most 
effective approach to the men ot America 
could be made through great city cam- 





The Laymen’s Missionary Movement 


‘By William A. Thomson 


OD is pouring solemn wonders forth upon a startled age, 
And the Son his banner flingeth over warrior and sage, 
And the heralds flush with gladness to declare a glowing word, 

While the sinews knit to firmness for the conflict of the Lord. 


In the temple men are seeing the Shekinah of the Lord, 
And the worshipers a-tremble ’neath the burden of the Word, 
While the talents leap unfettered fieldward where the service waits, 
And the sinews knit like cables at the cry beyond the gates. 


There’s a golden thread that windeth thro’ the mazes of Cathay, 
There’s a longing vision onward to the “ pure and perfect day,” 
Thro’ the corridors of madness flashes the triumphant sword, 
There are tensioned sinews leaping in the battle of the Lord. 


CAMPBELLTON, N, B., Can, 


hundred and fifty thousand, which is the 
amount now given annually, these South- 
ern Presbyterians have conducted a liter- 
ary und platform propaganda that would 
do credit to a political canvass. The 
Southern Baptists followed with a de- 
nominational organization which will 
hold its first general convention this 
winter. The Southern Methodists met 
in Chattanopga last April, with some six- 
teen hundred of their representative men 
in attendance, for the greatest missionary 
convention ever held in the South, with 
the possible exception of the Student 
Volunteer meeting at Nashville. The 
Northern Presbyterians have held two 
great men’s missionary conventions in 
Omaha and Philadelphia, although the 
laymen have not yet formally organized 
L as a Presbyterian Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement. Steps to that end are now 
under way, in response to a widespread 
*demand. For the present winter, state 
conventions are planned in different parts 
of the country. Organization seems to be 








paigns. In these the mén of all church 
names could co-operate, and, meeting as 
laymen, they could get a distinctively fresh and busi- 
nesslike presentation of the missionary appeal. Re- 
ports of these meetings would be the most effective 
means of advertising the Laymen’s Missionary Move- 
ment. : 

The Carnegie Music Hall meeting in New York, at 
which Secretary Taft delivered his now famous eulogy 
of foreign missions, is known to the world. This 
spectacular meeting followed a series of city campaigns, 
each of them pronounced by participants and observers 
an altogether extraordinary occasion. I was permitted 
to share in most of them, and I can testify that the 
numbers, character, and interest of the men present 
could be explained satisfactorily on no other than a 


for the churches of their city. The figures as to the 
amounts of money given for all purposes by all local 
churches were usually presented for purposes of com- 
parison. It was found that in a dozen cities the mis- 
sionary offerings for the year previous had aggregated 
$350,000. The laymen who participated in the meet- 
ings held in these same cities undertook to increase 
this aggregate amount to $1,260,000. The most re- 
markable increase was that of Toronto, which went up 
from $140,000 to half'a million. This amount has, I 
understand, been raised. ‘In St. Joseph, gifts of 
twelve thousand dollars were jumped to fifty thousand 
dollars A- single church ‘raised as its share of this 
amount ten thousand- dollars. Not all of the cities 


the watchword this year, where agitation 
was the cry last year. Thegeneral secre- 
tary of the movement from the beginning 
has been Mr, J. Campbell White, and now another gen- 
eral secretary, Mr. Lyman L. Pierce, and an associate 
secretary, Mr. Herbert K. Caskey, have joined him. 

In its deeper significance, the Laymen’s Mission- 
ary Movement is an embodiment of the prevailing 
sense of world crisis and of national interrelationship. 
Men are feeling themselves to be citizens of the world. 
Commercial and political considerations unite with a 
deepening religious conviction to make them readier 
to assume in man-fashion their share of the burden 
of giving the best of the West to all the wide world— 
the transforming gospel of Christ, the one power that 
has proved itself capable of making over into new- 
ness of life both an individual and a nation. 
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HERE were two central figures in the picture : two 
men, crowned with years and honors, snowy locks 
indicating that they had passed their allotted 

three score years and ten. A small parlor table, 
upon which was a vase of beautiful flowers and an 
open Bible, was directly in front of them, and side 
by side these two figures sat enjoying happy confer- 
ence, The man on the right was General Oliver 
O. Howard, of Vermont, a distinguished Christian 
soldier-statesman—an empty sleeve indicating a part 
of his sacrifice in the cause of the Union. His 
companion was General Robert D. Johnston, of Ala- 
bama, who, during the war between the states, was a 
distinguished Confederate soldier. A scar upon his 
cheek indicated the path of the bullet as it sped 
across the battlefield and struck him while he was 
defending his flag and the cause it represented. These 
two veterans of the Civil War. fought against each 
other on the first day of the battle of Gettysburg, July 
1, 1863. Each knew of the presence of the other 
upon the battlefield, but they had not met since that 
terrible day until they occupied the same room in 
Dyke Rock Cottage, Clifton, Massachusetts, August 
17, 1908. 

Fighting against each other in 1863, these men 
were friends battling in a common cause in 1908. 
Under separate leaders, seeking to destroy, in 1863, 
they were marching under a common Leader, seeking 
to save, in 1908. And the occasion was the Fifth 
Clifton Conference, at the summer home of Mr, W. N. 
Hartshorn, Chairman of the International Sunday 
School Executive Committee, Dyke Rock Cottage, 
Clifton, Massachusetts, August 18-20, 1908. 


What They Met For 

There were gathered in that room representatives of 
thirty-four educational institutions, from seventeen 
different states, representing twelve different denom- 
inations. Nine of the leading home missionary or- 
ganizations of the country had official representatives 
present, and in the company of seventy who met as 
members of the Conference there were educators, 
publicists, pastors, business men, officials of the In- 
ternational Sunday School Association, and other 
leaders in the religious world. 

They had assembled to consider problems relating 
to the religious education of the negro, In the com- 
pany were choice men of the North and the South, 
and of the number present more than one-third were 
negroes, It was in many respects a remarkable com- 
pany. There sat, side by side, a former slaveholder, 
who had owned one hundred slaves in the South ; a 
number of men who were born in slavery ; sons of 
slaves; veterans of the Confederate and Federal 
armies; ‘and sons of Union and of Confederate soldiers ; 
and men and women of the North and South who are 
tremendously interested in what one of the speakers 
called ‘‘the great American question.’’ 

The Conference was held by invitation and in the 
home of Chairman Hartshorn, who emphasized sev- 
eral times during the Conference that it was not the 
thought or purpose of the International Sunday 
School Association to establish any new institutions ; 
the facilities for the best service are already at hand 
in the established colleges and schools in the South, 
and it is through these agencies that the Association 
proposes to do its work, if the plan meets approval. 
Mr. Hartshorn stated that the purpose of the Confer- 
ence was in part as follows : 


To discover the present mental, moral, and religious 
condition of the negro,—how this condition has been 
reached, its practical effect upon his daily life, what is 
needed, how obtained, how. applied, the result. 

To discover if it is practical for the International Sun- 
day School Association to furnish instructors to universi- 
ties, colleges, seminaries, and secondary schools already 
established for the education of the negro, to teach the 
students practical methods in organizing, conducting, and 
teaching the individual Sunday-schools of the negro 
churches in the city, the town, the village, and the rural 
district. 

‘To discover how the management and faculty of these 
institutions regard this plan, and what they will do to co- 
operate in making it successful, 


The Conference held six sessions, and closed its 
work just as the clocks in Dyke Rock Cottage 
were chiming the hour of midnight. During this 
time, able addresses had been presented on four 
great topics : ‘‘The Negro in Slavery Days,’’ ‘‘ The 
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Negro as a Free Man,"’ ‘‘ The Present Condition of 
the Negro in His Mental, Moral, Religious and Secu- 
lar Life,’ and «* The Present Needs of the Negro,’ 
These topics, each of which was first presented by 
four speakers, —two white and two negro, —were thor- 
oughly considered, and led up to the final action of 
the meeting. ; 

The Rev. John E. White, D.D., pastor of the Sec- 
ond Baptist Church, Atlanta, Georgia, was the presi- 
dent of the Conference, and the secretary was Mr. 


George W. Penniman, Brockton, Massachusetts, pri-’ 


vate secretary of Chairman Hartshorn. In opening 
the Conference Dr. White, whose knowledge of condi- 
tions is broad, and whose experience has been wide, 
and who is recognized as one of the great leaders. in 
the South, held in high esteem by the colored people 
as well as by the whites, said: ‘‘There have been 
many gatherings for the purpose of discussing the 
questions we are to discuss, and great good has come 
from many of them; but I am of the opinion that 
this conference we are opening to-day represents more 
intelligence and more experience with the question of 
the negro, his welfare and progress, than was ever 
before assembled together in this country.’’ 

Since his return home, Dr. White has written to 
Mr. Hartshorn, saying: ‘‘I find that the conception 
and purpose of that Conference awakens immediate 
response in the judgment and sympathy of white 
people in the‘South. It is the’ first direct effort to lift 
the negro at thé center of his life. I hope very much 
that the plans indicated by the Conference may come 
to a speedy execution."’ 


An Ex-Slave Bishop’s View ~ 

Bishop George W. Clinton, formerly a slave, now 
a leader of the A, M. E. ‘Zion Church, which has a 
constituency of six hundred thousand negroes, said 
during the closing -hoyr .of theConference, ‘I go 
away from this platé more encouraged than I have 
been since I have come into manhood, and.I feel that 
a new era has set in. I am persuaded to believe that 
this is the best thing that has been done for us since 
Abraham Lincoln wrote his Emancipation Procia- 
mation.”’ 

The list of those who presented papers at the Con- 
ference reveals the names of men who stand ‘for great 
things in the Christian werld. 

Bishop W. F. Mallalieu of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church opened the proceedings of the Confer- 
ence by conducting a preparation service of praise 
and prayer Tuesday morning. He was followed in 
the presentation of selected topics by General Robert 
D. Johnston of Birmingham, Alabama ; the Hon. 
N. B. Broughton, member of the International Sun- 
day School Executive Committee, Raleigh, North 
Carolina ; the Rev. M. C. B. Mason, Corresponding 
Secretary of the Freedmen’s Aid Society of the Meth- 


odist Episcopal Church, Cincinnati, Ohio ;. Bishop- 


Wesley J. Gaines, Bishop of the A..M. E. Church, 
Atlanta, Georgia ; General .Oliver O.. Howard, Bur- 
lington, Vermont ;. the Rev. Jasper C. Massee, Pastor 
First Baptist Church, Chattanooga, Tennessee ; the 
Rev. W. H. Brooks, Pastor St. Paul’s M. E. Church, 
New York ; Bishop George W. Clinton, A. M. E. 
Zion Church, Charlotte, North Carolina ; President 
Charles F. Meserve, Shaw University, Raleigh, North 
Carolina ; Judge Joseph Carthel, for many years Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Alabama State Sunday School 
Association, and recently elected State Secretary of the 
Tennessee State Sunday School Association ; the Rev. 
R. H. Boyd, Nashville, Tennessee, business manager 
of the National Baptist Union ; Professor R. C. Chil- 
dress, formerly Secretary of the Negro State Sunday 
School Association, Little Rock, Arkansas ; the Rev. 
George Sale, Superintendent of Education, American 
Baptist Home Mission Society ; President Wilbur P. 
Thirkield, Howard University, Washington, D. C. ; 
Professor W. B. Matthews, Principal of Gate City 
Public School, and Trustee of Atlanta University, 
Atlanta, Georgia; and President R. T. Pollard, 
Selma University, Selma, Alabama. 


SEPTEMBER 19, 1908 





The following « Declaration’? was unanimously 
adopted : 


' The Declaration of the Conference 


A National Conference, consisting of the presidents of 
thirty-four institutions for the education of the negro, rep- 
resentatives of nine missionary organizations, officials of the 
International Sunday School Association, pastors, Sunday- 
school and church eden, and business and professional 
men, assembled to consider the present moral and religious 
condition and needs of the n race, after a three days’ 
session in Clifton, August 18-20, makes the following 
deciaration : , 

1. That we gratefully recognize the phenomenal p 
of the negro race since emancipation, and the excellent 
work that is being done by the educational institutions for 
the negro in Bible instruction. 

2. That the fundamental need in the present condition 
of the negro is the development of right moral motives, 
and high standards, in the mass of the race. 

3- That the permanent uplifting of the race must be 
through the moral and religious instruction of the children 
and youth in their homes, schools, and churches. 

4. That the Sunday-school, when properly organized and 
conducted, is a great effective agency for imparting the 
principles of the Christian religion and the saving knewl- 
edge of God’s Word. 

In view of this declaration the Conference recommends : 

That the International Sunday School Association be re- 
quested, through its Committee on Work among Negroes, 
to co-operate with the committee appointed by this Confer- 
ence, in carrying out plans for the inauguration of system- 
atic and thorough courses of Sunday-school training and 
instruction in colleges and schools for negroes. 


The Conference, appointed the following committee 
to co-operate with the committee on work among 
the negroes of the International Association : 


John E. White, Atlanta, Ga., Pastor Second: Baptist 
Church, 

W. P.. Thirkield, President Howard University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. cin 

George Sale, Atlanta, Ga., Superintendent of Education, 
American Baptist Home Mission Society. 

James-E. ‘Snedecor, Superintendent’ Stillman Tnstitate, 
Tuscaloosa, Ala, 

Frank G. Woodworth, President Tougaloo University, 
Tougaloo, Miss. . 

William Goodell'Frost, President Berea College, Berea, 
Kentucky. ate ate 

Bishop George W.. Clinton, A. M. E, Zion Church, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

M. C. B, Mason, Secretary Freedmen’s Aid Society of 
the M. E. Church, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

R. T. Pollard, President Selma University, Selma, Ala, 

H: L. MeCrorey, President Biddle University, Charlotte, 
N.:©. 


Learning to Know the Negro’s Good Side 

It is a notable fact that neither social nor political 
questions were touched upon during the Conference, 
but two utterances—one from Bishop Clinton, and 
the other from President R. T. Pollard, one of the 
leading negro Baptists of the South—are worthy of 
preservation as presenting the clear. and definite 
thought of the representative negroes present. Bishop 
Clinton in his address said: ‘‘ Social equality is used 
by the politician for all it is worth. I stand as a go- 
between because I was a slave, and I think I stand 
close enough to the present-day negro to speak for 
him as well, and say that if the white man of the 
South and the white man of the North would clasp 
hands across this chasm, so far as that rock of offense 
is concerned it would be out of the way before sun 
goes down to-day. If the ‘color-line’ gave the white 
man as little trouble as the negro, it would be forgot- 
ten. He knows that social equality is something that 
regulates itself, and, as far as we are concerned, we 
want that point straightened out, and we do not want 
social equality. After we have shown what we are 
made of, and what we can do, you all may want te 
come with us.’" And President Pollard with consid- 
erable earnestness said : ‘‘ We need to give attention 
to the problem of how to get the white people of this 
eountry to know the good things that the negro is do- 
ing, as well as the bad things. The newspapers give 
an account of the bad things only, and there is no 
way under heaven, it seems, for them to know about 
the good things that the negro is doing.”’ 

For some time past all the emphasis in the matter of 
negro education has been placed on the material and 
industrial side, and one great service rendered by the 
Clifton meeting was to bring back the emphasis to 
the paramount need of moral and religious training. 
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LESSON I. OCTOBER 4. DAVID BRINGS THE ARK TO JERUSALEM 
2 Samuel 6. (Read 1 Chron. 13, 15, 16.) Commit verse 12 
Golden Text: Enter into his gates with thanksgiving, and into his courts with praise.—Psalm 100 : 4 









The Lesson Pilot 


By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Getting Started in Class 


OMETIMES in a city street an overtiead trolley 
wire will break and the two ends fall to the 
ground. Do the persons near by seem in a hurry 

to run out and pick up the ends of the wire? Why 
not? Alongside the tracks of another kind of electric 
railway you will sometimes see signs reading ‘* Third 
Rail. Danger!” Why ‘‘danger”? If you had to 
pass that way, or cross those tracks, do you think 
you would be at all careful of your footsteps? ‘‘ Live 
wires ” are not pleasant things to fool with, are they? 
The person who is careless when he has anything to 
do with them is not a sensible person. But there are 
lots of just such persons, and there always have been; 
we are going to make the acquaintance of some to-day. 
The Teaching of the Lesson 

After your ‘‘ live-wire " introduction, the next move 
should be to put the class in possession of just as 
much information as possible about the ark of the 
Lord, the laws as to its handling, and its adventures 
and whereabouts before the time of this week's les- 
son. This information may be had from the follow- 
ing passages: i 

The building of the ark, and how it was to be carried.— 
Exod. 25 : 10-15 ; 37: 1-5; Num. 4: 1-20 (especially v. 15). 

Its entry into Canaan,—Josh. ; : 14-173 4: 9-11. 

Its part in the capture of Jericho.—Josh. 6 : 6-20. 

Its presence in the temple at Shiloh,—1 Sam. 3: 1-4. 

Its capture and return by the Philistines.—1 Sam. 4: 
Ito 7:2. 


The best way to cover this ground in class is to 
genign the different Scripture passages and phases 
of the ark’s history, in advance of Sunday, to five 
different members of the class, asking each to come 

repared to tell the facts thus assigned when called 
or. Then call for them in the order given. The 
next best way is to tell the facts to the class yourself, 
making an interesting story of it, and getting the 
class to fill in as much as possible from their general 
memory of the facts. 

So the ark reached the house of Abinadab in 
Kiriath-jearim, and there it stayed for about a hun- 
dred years (the twenty years of 1 Sam. 7 : 2 evidently 
refers only to the period up to the incident of 7 : 3 ff.), 
when King David remembered it, and decided to do 
something about it. 

Now you have the lesson-narrative itself to tell, or 
to draw out from the class, step by step; and it ought 
to be more interesting than all that has gone before. 
During this part of the period, the following mate- 
tial may be worked im (the teacher should not fgil to 
read carefully, in preparation, 1 Chron. 13, 15, and 
16, besides 2 Sam. 6): 


The condition of things while the ark was forgotten 
(Ridgway, 2). 

The sanctity of the ark, and what it stood for (Gordon, 
2, 3; Sanders, 5 ; Sangster, 1). 

There ought to have been no occasion for those oxen to 
stumble, and there would not have been if the people had 
done their duty (Mackie, 1). 

A good opportunity to contrast the processions for 
heathen gods with this; the result of an inquiring young 
** Jap’s’’ investigation of his god (Pierson). 

Why they bungled, and how (Gordon, 5, 7). 

A striking modern case of God’s swift punishment ot 
irreverence (Illustrations, 3). 


We all aarees at the beginning that touching a 
live wire is foolish and dangerous business. Uzzah 
touched a live wire,— Mrs. Sangster’s third para- 
graph explains how. Broken laws are live wires. 

might well have wiped out David and all who 
had anything to do with that first moving of the ark 
if he had seen best todo so. But in the tragic death 
of Uzzah God had a lesson to teach: Mr. Gordon’s 
last three paragraphs make it very plain. David 
and the people learned the lesson, and lived and 
profited by it—-for a while. 

But wouldn’t most people in Uzzah’s place have 
jumped to catch that ark when it was about to fall ? 
Certainly. Most people would have failed miserably 
in that test, as he did. About one person in a hun- 
dred thousand would have remembered that God had 
said ‘‘ Don’t touch it,” and would have kept hands 
off. The trouble is, as Mr. Ridgway says in his third 
paragraph, most people don’t think that God means 
what he says. ery few persons have character 
enough to obey when there seems to be strong reason 
for disobeying and no reason for obeying except that 
they have been told to. One Casabianca did, and 
became immortal. Jesus Christ did; and men are 
learning how to do it, in increasing numbers every 


t And David again gathered together all the chosen men of 
Israel, thirty thousand. 2 And David arose, and went with 
all the people that were with him, from Baale-judah, to bring 
up from thence the ark of God, ! which is called by the Name, 
even the name of Jehovah of hosts that *sitteth adove the 
cherubim. 3 And they set the ark of God upon a new cart, 
and brought it out of the house of Abinadab that was in * the 
hill: and Uzzah and Ahio, the sons of Abinadab, drove the 
new cart. 4 And they brought it out of the house of Abina- 
dab, which was in * the hill, with the ark of God: and Ahio 
went before the ark. 5 And David and all the house of Israel 
played before Jehovah with all manner of instruments made 
of * fir-wood, and with harps, and with psalteries, and with 
timbrels, and with 5 castanets, and with cymbals. 

6 And when they came to the threshing-floor of Nacon, 
Uzzeah put forth Ais hand to the ark of God, and took hold of 
it; for the oxen * stumbled. 7 And the anger of Jehovah was 
kindled against Uzzah; and God smote him there for his 
Terror ; and there he died by the ark of God. 8 And David 
was displeased, because Jehovah had broken forth upon Uzzah ; 
and he called that place ® Pereg-uzzah, unto this day. 9 And 
David was afraid of Jehovah that day ; and he said, How shall 
the ark of Jehovah come unto me? 10 So David would not 
remove tne ark of Jehovah unto him into the city of David ; 
but David carried it aside into the house of Obed-edom the 
Gittite. 1 And the ark of Jehovah remained in the house of 
Obed-edom the Gittite three months: and Jehovah blessed 
Obed-edom, and all his house. 

12 And it was told king David, saying, Jehovah hath blessed 
the house of Obed-edom, and all that pertaineth unto him, 
because of the ark of God. And David went and brought up 
the ark of God from the house of Obed-edom into the city of 
David with joy. 

1 Heb. whereupon is called the Name. *% Or, ts enthroned * Or, 
Gibeah 4Or, ess-wood Or, sistra * Or, were restive Or, 
threw it down Or, rashness ® That is, The breach of Ussah. 

The Amevican Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons, 
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Baale-judah, or Kiriath-jearim, is about nine miles northwest 
of Jerusalem 


Teaching Nuggets 


By Henry F. Cope 








His presence is our prosperity. 

Happiness is a part of holiness. 

There is no prayer without praise. 
f That is always well founded which puts God 

rst. 

How often our defenses of God have been but de- 
filements / 

ltc” *es greater faith lo let God work than 
tt does toWe k for him. 

He only is ready for greater blessings who is 
grateful for those received, 
_ When a man owns the source of his blessings he 
ts not likely to see their end. 

It takes appreciation of spiritual power to give 
any nation material permanency. 

You can hardly make a greater mistake than to 
declare the glad news in a gloomy way. 


It is better to have inadequate ideas of the spiritual 
presence of God than to stand in a world barren of 
his presence. 








year, because of his example and present power in 
their lives. 

It is only because of His obedience unto the death 
of the cross that all of us have not met Uzzah’s fate 
—and worse, eternal death—long ago. We have all 
handled the death-dealing live wire of broken laws, 
and there would be no hope for us but for the life 
and death of the One who taught the world what 
perfect obedience is, *- 









‘which the events occtrr ed. 


Difficult Points Explained 
By Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


How to Locate This Lesson 


LACE.—Jerusalem and certain localities to the 
west and north. 

Time.—David's becoming king of Israel en- 
dangered the suzerainty of the Philistines. ‘Ihey 
promptly attacked him, and were deteated in two 
campaigns (2 Sam. § : 17-21, 22-25). Later, in four or 
more campaigns, he subjugated them (2 Sam, 8 : 1; 
21 : 15-22) In several campaigns he subjugated 
wide regions to the east and north (2 Sam. 8 and io- 
12). Near the close of these conquests he committed 
his great sin in the matter of Uriah and Bathsheba 
(2 Sam, 11-12), Chapters 6 to 12 of 2 Samuel are a 
series of memoranda not arranged in the order in 
The incidents of the 
lesson occurred not soon after David's accession, but 
after he had extended his conquests from Shihor of 
Egypt to Hamath (1 Chron, 13: 5), and therefore 
after his greatsin. Perhaps about the twenty-s cond 
year of his reign, say 1042 B.C. (991 B.C. Assyrian). 

Persons.—David, Uzzah, Obed-edom, and others. 
David was ost and good as compared with average 
kings, but his deterioration, begun soon after the 
death of Samuel, continued in the time of his pros- 
perity. It became wise for him to retire from active 
military service (2 Sam. 21: 15-17), and that perhaps 
contributed to his becoming luxurious and self- 
indulgent. He neglected his duties to the national 
worship, and to his friend Jonathan. His deteriora- 
tion culminated in the affair of Uriah. And when he 
came up out of the depths, it was with a repentance 
that affected not that sin only, but ail his life and 
conduct. In the lesson we find him waking up te 
certain hitherto neglected religious duties. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verses 1-2.—David again gathered: This im- 
plies a previous gathering. Certainly it was none of 
those mentioned in chapter 5. It may have been the 
triumphal celebration referred to in Psalm 60 (note 
rege the title and v. 9a@).—Thirty thousand: 
The pageant is on too large a scale for the times 
when Jerusalem was new and small, but on a suit- 
able scale for the later times when David's dominion 
extended to the Euphrates.— Baa/le-judah: Kiriath- 
gearins, in the custody of whose citizens the ark had 

n ever since its return from the land of the Philis- 
tines (1 Sam. 6: 21). 

Verses 3-5.— Upon a new cart: As the Philistines 
had carried it (1 Sam. 6: 7ff.). This was contrary to 
age jour law, which required that the ark be carried 

y Levites (for example, Deut. 31:9, 25). In his 
new zeal for Jehovah David was not taking sufficient 

ains to find out what Jehovah’s requirements were. 
t was of a piece with his making his sons priests 
(2 Sam. 8 : 18).—/n the Ail/; Or, “tin Gibeah.” The 
word gijeah means hill. Abinadab had charge of 
the ark for the men of Kiriath-jearim. ‘There may 
be room for doubt whethér his house was in some 
hill near Kiriath-jearim, or in the well-known city of 
Gibeah.—Played before Jehovah: With dances and 
the musical instruments mentioned. Where David 


” was interested there was sure to be music. 


Verses 6-7.— God smote him: Whether miracu- 
lously, or by lightning, or by heart disease, or by sun- 
stroke, or by his making a misstep and falling, or in 
some other way, the account does not say.—/or his 
error: No one knows just what the phrase means. 
The moral of the narrative centers in David, and not 
in Uzzah. 

Verses 8-10,— David was displeased : The point is 
that by the disaster Jenovah rebuked David for being 
so hasty and careless in the service he was offering. 
—David was afraid: \n this stage of his career 
David was well-meaning and enthusiastic, but he 
needed to be made careful by the stirring up of a 
wholesome fear in him.— Would not remove the ark 
... unto him: His fears are so serious that he de- 
sists from his purpose.—Oded-edom: A sovereign 
may properly require a subject to run risks which the 
sovereign himself has no right to run. 

Verses 11-15.—Zhree months : Long enough to test 
the question of danger. Long enough also for study- 
ing the ritual that Jehovah had prescribed, and 
making preparations to carry the ark without vio- 
lating that ritual. At the end of three months the 
ark, carried by men, was placed in the tent which 
David provided for it in Jerusalem. 

The writer of 1 Chronicles gives many additional 
details, and says that the Tent of Meeting was placed 
at Gibeon, near Jerusalem, to serve for the time being 
as the national center of sacrifice. 


Ausurn, N. Y. 
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The Best Revival 
By S. D. Gordon 


AVID had had extraordinary success. Now his 
heart turned to God. As the national situation 
eased and left him free, his heart swung out 

anew to God. He would use his leadership and his 
freedom from the stress of emergency directly for God. 
The heart left free swings to its atest attraction. 
With David that wasGod. He been his Friend as 
a shepherd lad, a giant-fighter, a general, aninsurgent 
leader. He was still his best friend now that he was 
king in full power. Where does your heart go when 
it is free to go where it will ? 

This was a great revival that David led, It wasn’t 
a preaching, holding-of-meetings revival. It was do- 
ing something that should have been done long be- 
fore, but had been neglected. The most precious 
thing the nation had was the ark. Its for the 
presence in their midst of the God who had made 
them a people. 

It was in itself a memorial of all their age history, 
—the Red Sea deliverance (even though that came 
before it was made), the Horeb revelation and train- 
ing, the wilderness experiences, crossing the Jordan, 
the great Canaan victories, and the settling down 
into secure possession of their national domain. All 
these were bound up with this precious oblong box. 
The life of the nation had been organized about the 
ark as a center, but it had been neglected and for- 
a. It lay aside dishonored during Saui’s reign. 

t had been gathering gray dust, maybe not actually, 
but practically, and maybe actually, too. 

When precious things that have been gathering 
dust, the old Bible, the family altar, the earlier pray- 
ing habit, memories of loved ones who taught us of 
God, are brought out, and reverently cleaned off, and 
brought back into the old central place,—that’s a 
great revival. The best sort of a revival is doing 
something that ought to be done, but has been neg- 
= ny precious things growing dust in your 
life ? 

But they went at things the a way. They 
have neglected God's worship so long that they don’t 
know how to worship acceptably. They don’t know 
how this precious ark of God should be handled. 
bef at it in a bungling way. When aman hasn't 
knelt for a long time, his, knee-joints get stiff. He 
kneels awkwardly. The way some people handle 
their Bibles tells how little they have ‘used them. 
When a man talks about God, you quickly know 
whether they have been on intimate terms or not. 

There was more zeal than knowledge even with 
David. That’s apt to be a mark of new zeal. 
Usually that combination is sharply and even cynically 
criticized, But zeal without knowledge is easier 
mended than knowledge without zeal. It has been 
found easier to guide the hot fire burning in some 
gnoteet men's hearts than to make any fire burn at 
all in some learned people’s hearts, 

It was a sorry sight to see the ark of God that had 
been handled: so reverently by Moses now being 
hauled up the road in a farm-wagon. ‘I'rue, it was a 
new wagon. There was no irreverence intended. 
Their purpose was wholly good, but the carrying of 
it out was very bunglingly done because of ignorance. 
It’s better todo a good thing, though you do it bung- 
lingly, than not to do it at all, But it is better still 
to take pains to find out how, and then do it right. 

This Uzzah incident disturbed David. It jarred 
on his eager spirit. It gave a setback to his enthu- 
siastic effort to revive the worship of God in the 
nation, The great occasion had been marred. He 
had tried earnestly to lead the nation up to a new 
religious life, and had failed. It was a sad disap- 
pointment. 

But there was a loving purpose in this interruption, 
You can depend on it that there are very bright 
colors, of greatest beauty, in the pattern God is 
weaving, when you get the right side turned up. 
The people were being taught anew. God was 

leased with David's revival, but he wanted to make 
it deeper and more lasting. It was to be a /eaching 
revival, ‘That seems always to be the greatest need 
in connection with sevival movements, It is alto- 
gether likely that the common idea among the 
mutts that came was a sort of vague, superstitious 
regard for a box. They were to be taught to have an 
intelligent reverence for God. 

The period of three months and more that passed 
between the two great gatherings was no small part 
of the training. The unlucky accident, as they 
would likely call it, that had broken up the great 
national celebration, was the one thing discussed at 
every hearth and corner store and crossing through- 
out the land. David was doing somethinking. There 
was a revival in Bible study going on in the palace 
in Jerusalem, The small Bible they possessed had 
probably been gathering dust, too. Nowit is brought 
out and prayerfully examined. Events down at the 
Gittite’s house were closely watched. The loving 
touch of God’s hand was plainly felt down there. 
The ark was a welcome guest. 

Out of that three months of preparation grew a 
better understanding of God. It was a more thought- 
ful people that gathered for the second occasion. 
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Superstition for a box had largely given way to in- 
telligent reverence for God. That precious ark 
came once more a remembrance of God’s wondrous 
power in old days. A new — for his purity and 
atness st out in the changed arrangements. 
e joyousness of the occasion was enriched and 


- deepened with a reverence unknown three months 


before. 
NANTUCKET, Mass. 
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Oriental Lesson - Lights 
By George M. Mackie, D. D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister of the 
Anglo-American Congregation in Beyrout 


HE oxen stumbled (v. 6). Oriental roads rapidly 
get out of repair, chiefly owing te the winter 
rains. When a military governor is about to 

make an official tour of his district, or any royal vis- 
itor is to pass through the land, it is customary to 
have emergency repairs hastily carried out, so that 
the broken and impassable places may be leveled up. 
The newness of the cart, the musical instruments, 
and the guard of honor were not a proper substitute 
for this simple bet necessary precaution. The book 
of Malachi abounds in charges of irreverence and 
neglect with regard to what was offered to the Lord 
compared with what was done when man had to be 
served or conciliated. While religious apathy has 
its well-known dangers (1 Chron. 13 : 3), irreverence 
is also apt to accompany familiarity with the Bible, 
and delights to sit down without a wedding garment 
in seasons of religious exaltation. 

So David and all the house of Israel brought u 
the ark of Jehovah with shouting, and with the 
sound of the trumpet (v. 15). Among the Jews of 
the present day, when the yearly s pagogue reading 
of the Pentateuch has been completed, there is the 
observance of what is called ‘‘ The Rejoicing of the 
Law.” The leading members of the synagogue 

ather at the house of the chief rabbi, where re- 
reshments are served and congratulations are ex- 
changed. There in the course of the evening they 
are joined by the Dp -aee se male members of the 
house of prayer, and the procession moves with sing- 
ing..and dancing, candles and torches, toward the 
synagogue. ~As they enter, the chanting and pro- 
cessing are continued, the women and children form- 
ing interested spectators, while each ‘‘son of the 
commandment” carries in his arms a copy of thelaw 
of Moses. ‘The only surviving treasure of the ark 
has been brought forward another year's. journey. 

Bryrout, Syria. Pe 


The God Who Does 


‘Fhe Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 
By Delavan L. Pierson 


N MANY cities of India one may see processions 
| very similar to that described in this lesson, 
Crowds of men, women, and children line the 
roads, and hundreds more Bry in the procession 
which accompanies the sacred idol car to the temple. 
People bow down before it in worship, or struggle for 
the privilege of pulling one of the ae by which it 
is drawn through the streets. Before the British 
rulers put an end to the practise, men would cast 
themselves in front of the wheels of the heavy car of 
Jaggernaut, and suffer themselves to be crushed to 
death as a sacrifice to the god. 

Compare the two processions. Where isthe differ- 
ence? Among the Hebrews, as with the Hindoos, 
there was fear of offending the deity, and hope of 
blessing through submission and sacrifice. But con- 
trast the experiences of Uzzah and Obed-edom with 
those of men who worship the impotent and empty 
deities of heathendom. 

A Japanese, in the story of his life, tells how he 
had n taught that the idol in a neighboring tem- 

le ate the rice that was offered to it day by day. 
Fre determined to see if this was true, and examined 
the offering night and morning. Sure enough, by 
daylight the rice had disappeared. Not satisfied 
with this evidence, he decided to watch all night and 
catch the idol at its feast. The temple was a grue- 
some place at midnight, with the moon casting hide- 
ous chetews on every side. But the boy stood at 
his post, and was rewarded by discovering that mice 
came under cover of darkness and ate the portion 
dedicated to the god. His faith was shaken, and 
found no foundation until he became acquainted with 
God through Jesus Christ. 

Is it any wonder that reports from the Eastern 
lands tell of many temples deserted and in a state 
of ruin, and idols going into decay, while hundreds 
of new churches and chapels are being built for the 
worship of God every year ? 

Men are learning that.the heathen deities are pow- 
erless—are nothing—but that in the gospel of Christ 
“is the power cf God unto salvation to every one 
that believeth ” (Rom. 1 : 16). 


Brooxtyn, N. Y. 


img of men. 


- me, and I will put a dozen ‘* bosses” after you. 
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The Busy Man’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


LL «the chosen men (vy. 1). Would a David choose 
you? Why not? As I write this lesson, the 
**panic” ison. Shops all over the land are lay- 

ing off men by hundreds. Who are the first to go? 
Not the choice men. The business of life is the choos- 
The ‘‘ boss ” chooses his ‘‘help.” ‘The 
“help” chooses his ** boas.” ‘* Well, hardly; have to 
take a job where you can getit.” No, Tom, not if you 
are achoice man. What have you mastered? Tell 
The 
hardest men to find are ‘‘top-notch” men — the 
easiest, ‘‘ pick-and-shovel” men. Some time ago I 
put an advertisement in the papers for a man of high 
skill and also one for an office man. I got one yn 
eation at a high rate of wages for the place of high 
skill, and over five hundred for the office place at any 
wages they could get. Remember how we used to 
choose sides at school with an old baseball bat? The 
world chooses that way. But God doesn’t. God doesn't 
choose the best, If he did, where would you and [ 
be? When Christ chose his disciples, what a poor 
lot! Peter, the chief one, could curse and swear, and 
was a liar (Mark 14: 71). John and James, two of 
the best, were cruel, selfish, and bloodthirsty (Luke 
9: 54). Judas was a thief (John 12:6). All of them 


were poltroons and cowards (Matt. 26: 56). God is 
still doing the same. Look around your own town. 
But when the chosen get filled with the spirit of Ged! 


To bring up... the ark of God (vy. 2). The Devil 
must be an expert memory muffler—it is so easy to 
forget God. The wonderful ark which had so splen- 
didlyied them and blessed them all those early ears, 
—neglected, forgotten. God, who so splendidly led 
and blessed you all those early years,—neglected, 
forgotten, deserted, despised, rejected! You will find 
the ark in 1 Samuel 7: 1, 2, where it has rested for 
about a century. And what a sad and disastrous 
hundred years it has been! Catastrophe followed 
catastrophe. The United States of Palestine had 
become the kingdom of a fool and crazy man, 
America, be wise. Without religion, we perish as a 
republic. No religion in the home—no religion in the 
state. The most patriotic thing you young:fellows 
can do in megan, ® little ‘nests is to set twp God’s 
altar in them. You and your little wife kneeling 
around that altar can solve all the many problems of 
life that will come to you (Matt. 18: 19). You will 
find out presently what the ark of God did for some 
one. ~It will dq the same for you. 


The anger of Jehovah was kindled against Uzzah 
«.. he. died (vy. 7). ‘* What! just for touching that 
box in trying to save it?” Yes, Tom. ‘* Why 
weren't the men killed who.put. it in.the cart?.’.. Prob- 
ably they used the things made to handle it with 
(Exod. 25: 14). The whole trouble with the world is 
that it thinks God does not mean what he says. For 
example, God says. every seventh year should be a 
Sabbath year (Lev. 25 : 2-7). Goslowandrest. The 
world has always thought it. knew more than its 
maker, and refuses to come into its Sabbath year 
reverently, expectantly, and gently. So we get 
knocked into it with the club of our own foolishness. 
And here we are; how do you like it? Suppose we 
had obeyed God and came into it all prepared! David 
forgot. Uzzah forgot. Ignorance no excuse, No 
business to forget. These God-neglecters. had to be 
taught reverence for holy things. do we. Irrever- 
ence for holy things the crying sin of the age. Irrev- 
erence for marriage—the divorce mill (Matt. 19 : 6). 
Irreverence for the Sabbath—Sunday base-ball, golf, 
etc. (Exod. 20:8). Irreverence for our bodies—jails, 
hospitals, and asylums (1 Cor. 3 ; 16, 17). God never 
changes. Beware! 


Jehovah blessed Obed-edom and all his house (v.11). 
David now believed the ark to be adangerous thing— 
and man-like let the other fellow have it! We would 
like to know more about Obed-edom, and how the 
blessing manifested itself, Perhaps in the same way 
God now blesses a home when he getsintoit. Instantly 
and materially. We do not read that the presence of 
the ark many years in Abinadab’s house blessed it. 
Maybe he kept the ark up garret or down cellar or 
out in the barn and not in the living room. Out of 
sight is where some yoy keep their religion. Obed- 
edom kept the ark of God where it did the household 

At any rate the neighbors knew all about it 
and spread the news (Acts 4: 13). 


David went and brought up the ark of God 
(v. 12). Read the account of the greatest day in 
David's life in 1 Chronicles 15 and 16. Psalm 24 is 
one of the great songs David composed for the occa- 
sion. When David saw that the ark of God blessed the 
other fellow, he wanted it. That was because David 
was smart. Howis it with you? Look around town 
and note those homes in which God lives,—humble 
little Obed-edom homes saggy pee see the hap- 
piness and contentment there. The splendid young 
men and women who come out of them. Compare 
with the other homes where God is not. ‘Which for 

ou? Why not take the ark of God up into your 
rote and sing and dance for joy? 

COATESVILLE, Pa. 


‘LESSON FOR OCTOBER 4 (2 Sam. 6) 


The Ilustration Round-Table 


AN readers are invited to assist in the conduct of this department. 
One dollar is offered for every anecdotal lesson illustration that can 
be used, and two dollars for the best illustration used each week. 

Mustrations are due three months before the date of the lessons. Do 
not contribute without sending for particulars, with lesson calendar, 
which will be sent by the Times, free, upon request. 


The Pleasure Book—Golden Text. 


NTER into his gates with thanksgiving (Golden 
Text). A woman who was noted for her sweet 
and cheerful said that she kept a 
** Pleasure Book.” m asked about what was in 
the book she showed it, and these were some of the 
entries that were read: *‘Saw a beautiful lily in a 
window; ” 66 Talked to a bright, nappy girl; ” * Re- 
evived a kind letter from a dear friend;” ‘‘ Enjoyed 
a beautiful sunset;” ‘‘ Husband .brought some roses 
home to me;” * My boy out to-day for the first time 
after the croup.” If we could bring such a spirit as 
that to bear upen our everyday life, how much we 
should find for which to be grateful to God !—Esther 
Hovey, Toronto, Can. From The Christian En- 
deavor World. The prize for this week is awarded 
to this illustration, 


The Music that Reaches Heaven—Golden Text. 
Enter into his gates with Konig Saas and into 
his courts with praise (Golden Text). company 


of monks in the olden time lived together in a mon- 


“astery, working busily, tilling the land, and caring 


for the sick and poor, yet ever hallowing their work 
with prayer. Every evening they sang the beauti- 
ful hymn, ‘‘ Magnificat,” at their vesper service, but 
as they grew old their voices became harsh and 
broken, and they almost lost all tune, but they still 
Sang on. One evening a strange youth came in to 
see them; he was strong and beautiful, and when 
they began the ‘‘ Magnificat” his lovely, clear voice 
soared upward, as if to sing at the very gate of 
heaven. The poor old monks listened, enraptured. 
That night an angel ap d to the oldest monk, 
and asked, ‘‘ Why did not the holy — ascend to 
heaven at evensong as* before?” nd the monk, 
astonished, replied, ‘‘ Oh, blessed angel, surely it 
did ascend! Heard you not in heaven those almost 
angelic strains.from the voice of our gifted young 
brother ?. So sweetly he sang that our poor yoices 
were hushed lest we should marthe music.” But the 
angel answered, ‘‘ Beautiful it may have been, but 
no note of it reached heaven. . Into those gates onl 

musi¢ of the heart can.enter.”"—Zhe Rev. W. 7. 
Dorward, Stelton, N. J. From The:Examiner. 


Irreverence Punished—v. 7. 


And the anger of Jehovah was kindled against 
Uzzah; and God smote him there for his error; and 
theré he died by the ark 7, God (v.°7). “The Rev. 
Henry Boehm, a pioneer Methodist preacher, in his 
**Reminiscenc:s” describes a wonderful revival of 
religion attended by deep conviction of sin. and re- 
markable conversions. any- that attended that 
service heard the gospel for the first time, and were 
so affected that they fell prostrate to the ‘earth. 
There was present a man who bitterly opposed the 
revival and everything religious. He began to mimic 
the emotion of the converts, and furnished sport for 
his wicked companions. But as he fell once he failed 
to rise, and his companions were alarmed, On going 
to him they found him dead.—H. H. Smith, Kin- 
sale, Va. 


How God Honors Those That Honor Him—vs. 10, 11. 
So David would not remove.... And Jehovah 
blessed Obed-edom (vs. 10, 11). Obed-edom is a good 
illustration of the premise, ‘‘Them that honor me 
I will honor.” ‘That promise is old, but it holds 
good. If we honor God he will honor us. A few 
years ago in the nation’s metropolis there was a 
lice commissioner who insisted on doing his duty, 
in enforcing the laws. He declared that the Sunday 
saloon must be closed. The ——_ said that it was 
impossible; but he pursued his course until on the 
Sabbath day the great city was ‘‘dry.” The poli- 
ticians objected vigorously, prophesying dire dis- 
aster to him and his y ; efforts were made on 
almost every side to induce him to relent in his war- 
fare, but he held steadily to his course because it was 
right, and he said that he would act regardless of the 
consequences. What God thought of the man who 
honored him can best be judged by the fact that in 
six years from the time of his warfare against evil- 
doers he was exalted to the White House, the Presi- 
dent of the nation. ‘‘Them that honor me I will 
honor."—£. S. Holloway, Hartford, Conn. 


Christianity Inside the House—v. 12. 

chovah hath blessed the house of Obed-edom, and 
all that pertaineth unto him, because of the ark of 
God (v. 12). In a “‘testimony”. meeting, a brawny 
railroad man bore witness as follows: ‘‘ On the night 
of my conversion I went home, woke up my wife to 
tell her the good news, and we sat up half the night 
talking it over. The next morning I got up at five 
o’clock and made the fire for the first time in four- 
teen years.” Some one has said that if a man has 
religion his cat and dog ought to be aware of it. 
Surely, if it makes a man more thoughtful of his 
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hard-working wife, it-is indeed a blessing to ‘his 


house and all that pertaineth unto him,”—/ohn F. 
Dudley, Hinton, W. V. I 


In the Throne Room—v. 12. 


David went and brought up the ark of God from 
the house of Obed-edom into the city of David with 
joy (v. 12). When Raphael’s great picture, the ‘‘Sis- 
tine Madonna,” was first brought to Dresden it was 
displayed in the castle in the presence of the king. 
It was brought into the throne room, but the most 
favorable spot in the room was occupied by the 
throne itself. The king, taking in the situation, 
a the throne to one side, saying, ‘‘ Make room 

or the immortal Raphael.” The first place and the 
best place belong to him. King David welcomed to 
the chief place in his own city the King of kings. 
The throne room is his rightful place.—TZ7he Rev. 
Louis I. Holway, Perkinsville, Vt. From The Sun- 
day School Journal and Bible Students’ Magazine. 


From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson 


UR Father, we thank thee that in all the ages 
men have exalted thy name in worship and in 
praise. We thank thee that in the eld days 

and in our day great sacrifices have been made by 
men everywhere to maintain the house of worship, 
whether the little prairie cabin, or the splendid ca- 
thedral in the city’s heart. Help us to realize anew 
the meaning and the privilege of worship; the worth 
of ideals set before us in every altar, every house ef 
worship; and grant that we in our turn may not be 
forgetful of our duty to hold in high honor the visible 
signs of men’s love for thee, and of thy presence with 
them. Amen, 


After the Lesson 

It is said that a group of pioneers who had joined 
the rush into Oklahoma determined not to let the 
first Sunday in the new country go by without start- 
ing’ a Sunday-school. 

© out in the open air some old pieces of logs were 

rolled into ‘position for séats, ane: 
was held. It was atime of big excitement in that 
néwly opened country. Every “had the land- 
fever; everybody wanted to get” best sible 


‘place, and it wasn’t so very easy to plan Sunday- 


school work just then. But that school was started. 


.Those pioneers put God’s work far in the forefront 


of their thought and planning. 
Watch the king at work. David's thought is of 
God, his presence, his praise, the worship of Jeho- 


vah, and he must, have the ark-of the covenant, 


that sign ‘of God’s presetice, in its rightful place. 

What is our habit in such matters ?... When a great 
honor comes to us is God first in‘our thoughts? 
When we are lifted into a place of trust, a larger 
work, a bigger opportunity, do we seek first to honor 
God in it all? 

Will you look at this ve simple phrase on the 
blackboard? [Write **God First. } 





GOD FIRST 
GIVE-THANKS UNTO HIM 











And now who will ry the Golden Text? Good! 

Just a word or two from it, placed here. [Write 

**Give Thanks Unto Him.’’] Suppose we should 

put Him first in all our doings; suppose our hearts 

were just overflowing with thankfulness—would our 

lives be any different from what they are to-day ? 
PHILADELPHIA. pa 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


These Home Readi are the selections of the International 

Bible Reading Aasecietitn of London, whose American work 

is a department of the International Sunday School Associa- 

tion. Address Marion Lawrance, Hartford Building, Chicago. 
**O bless the Lord, my soul.’ 
‘Jerusalem the golden.”’ 
**He leadeth me.’’ 


Psalm 132 : I-10. 
(196 : 1-3, 5. 285 : 1-3, 5.) 
Psalm 80 : 1-7. 


** Children of the heavenly King.” p tit ‘ a F 3° : 1-4.) 
** When His salvation singing.”’ (152 5 54 215 : m4.) 
** Onward, Christian soldiers.”’ Psalm 96 : 1-7. j 


** All glory, laud, and honor.” (132 : 1-7. 194 : 1-3.) 
“‘To thee, O Lord, our hearts we Psalm 150 : 1-4. 
traise.”* (227 : 1-4. 328 : 1-4.) 
b 4 


Hymns and Psalms for the Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.’’) 


Monday.—2 Sam. 6.: 1-11 } David brings the Ark to Jeru- 
Tuesday.—2 Sam. 6 : 12-23 salem. 

Wednesday.— Exod. 25 : 10-22. ..... The Ark described 
Thursday.—1 Sam. 4: 4-11 . ..... . . . The Ark taken 
Friday.—1 Sam. 6:1-15 ...... . . The Ark sent back 
Saturday.—1 Chron, 15 : 1-3, 11-15. Levites, the Ark bearers 
Sunday.—1 Chron. 16 : 7-36. ..... David's thanksgiving 


a Sutiday-school : 
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Graded Helps 


The Adult Bible Class 
By President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 
The Ark Brought to Jerusalem 


I, Tue GENERAL PREPARATION (2 Sam. 6). 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 


HEN David had secured Jerusalem for his cap- 
ital, had established himself therein, and 
made the place of his dominion secure by 

the thorough conquest of the Philistines, he was 
ready for a most important step in the unification 
and nationalization of his people,—the locating of 
the ark of the covenant at Jerusalem, thus makin 

the latter the religious as well as the political capital 

The history of the ark after the destruction of 
Shiloh is involved in no little mystery. It is si- 
ble that the Philistines were really in control dur- 
ing all this period of the ark’s stay in Kiriath-jearim, 
and gave the Hebrews no free access to it, and that 
David’s victory gave back to his people not alone 
their liberty, but this most prized religious symbol. 

‘The transference of the sacred ark was begun with 
much honor. It was placed on a new cart, and con- 
ducted amid the rejoicings of great throngs toward 
the new capital. hen almost there an attendant 
laid hold of the ark to prevent its falling. His mo- 
tive seems a worthy one, but his sudden death was 
interpreted asaclear indication of divine displeasure, 
and the ark was left at the home of a Philistine, per- 
haps a member of David's bodyguard. 

Phe blessings which came to this man reassured 
David, and his plan was finally completed. With 
sacrifices and processions the ark was brought,—this 
time on men’s shoulders, —to its resting-place in the 
city of David. Lavish offerings were presented to 
Jehovah, and abundant provision was distributed to 
the people as a token of the significance of the happy 
events, 

‘The ark represented Jehowah’s presence among his 

ple, and gave them great confidence and loyalty. 
ft recalled to every Hebrew mind the divine dealings 
with the nation in the past, their deliverances, and 
leadership. It was, of course, only a symbol, but 
one which assisted their faith, No doubt there were 
many Israelites who went so far as to identify the 
ark as the actual dwelling-place of Jehovah, but this 
idolatrous belief was in time exchanged for one more 
spiritual. 

The one great religious idea of the age seems to 
have been the identification of Jehovah with his peo- 
ple. It was the idea that gave the tribesmen a sense 
of a 2 David took wise advantage of this re- 
ligious —_ , in order to establish firmly a sense of 
political somos th With the centralization of these 
varied interests at Jerusalem it quickly became a 
capital indeed, a rapidly growing city, the center of 
influence for the whole dominion. 








II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

A leaflet containing the names and prices of reference works bear- 
ing on the current lessons will be mailed by The Sunday School 
Times Co., upon request, for a two-cent stamp. 

Two new works on Jerusalem have recently ap- 
peared, ‘‘ Jerusalem to A, D. 70,” by Professor George 
Adam Smith, and.‘‘ Ancient Jerusalem,” by Selah 
Merrill. The former is full of interest; the latter 
valuable, but rather technical for the average reader. 
Both are expensive. Wade's ‘‘Old Testament His- 
tory’ (p. 248) is helpful. 


III. SuGGEsTIONS FOR THE TEACHING OF THE LEssoN. 

[This section aims to outline, in a form suitable for discussion, the 
themes in which adults will be d. It is intended to afford hints 
for a variety of treatments rather than one unvarying method.] 

This episode is instructive with regard to the bung- 
ling that often accompanies the execution of a worthy 
resolve. 

David's New Resolve. Was the impulse likely to 
come to him as soon as he was secure in his capital, 
or, as some think, later; after his conquests were over? 
(See Beecher’s ‘‘ Difficult Points Explained.”) 

The Ark, What didit represent tothe people, and 
where had it been ? 

The New Cart. Was David intentionally irrever- 
ent in adopting this method ? Was he excusable ? 

The Death of Uzzah. How did David and the 

le interpret it ? 

The Blessing of Obed-edom. In what ways might 
this have been manifest ? 

The Second Attempt. How did it differ from the 
first ? 

Michals Jibe. Study verses 20-23 as revealing 
her shallowness and David’s nobleness. 








IV. For Home Stupy on Next WeeEx’s Lesson. 

(For assignment in advance, by the teacher, to members of the class.) 
1. What was it in the heart of King David to do? 

2. What two things did Jehovah promise him ? 

Can you think of any reason why David should not 

have built the temple ? 


WaSHBURN COLLEGE, Topeka, KANSAS. 
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My Class of Girls 
By Margaret E. Sangster 


EW lessons are so full of sacred interest as this 
of the return of the ark, after its long absence, 
to its per place in the capital and in the 

consecrated tabernacle. If the girls will turn first to 
the twenty-fifth chapter of Exodus they will read 
there about the ark and the mercy-seat, and the 
teacher may tell them that in those days the ark was 
the symbol of the visible presence of among his 
people, the God who answers prayer. Everythin 
about it, within and without, was of the finest w 
and the pore gold. It was never to be touched by 
profane hands. If it had to be carried in front of the 

eople when they were on the march, the priests bore 
iton their shoulders. It was never to be put in a 
cart or jostled, or touched at all except by the priests. 
Let the girls turn to 1 Samuel 4: 11, and they will 
read about the terrible day when the Jsraelites were 
smitten before their foes,—thirty thousand men slain, 
and the ark of God taken. ‘This calamity broke the 
heart of poor old Eli, who fell down dead when he 
heard the news. 

The girls, if they will follow the story, will see that 
the ark gave the Philistines so much trouble that they 
took it from place to place in their terror, and finally 
sent it out of their borders into the house of a Hebrew. 
[he ark had been gone about a century when David 
determined to bring it to his own city. 

David was right in wesc | to restore the ark, 
but there are wrong ways of doing right things. 
God insists on obedience. He had told Moses that 
this symbol of the divine presence was never to be 
treated lightly, as if it were just an ordinary pos- 
session of the Jews. Explicit directions had been 
given that it was to be borne on the shoulders of 

riests, and never carried in any other way. Foe 

avid and his men played on instruments before the 
Lord, they were still doing a right thing in a wrong 
way. When Uzzah put out his hand to steady the 
ark, the thing that happened to him was what would 
happen to you or me if we touched a live wire. Who- 
ever touches a live wire breaks a law and dies. Uzzah 
died because he broke a law of which he may have 
been ignorant. Turn to 1 Chronicles 15: 12-15, and 
see how David finally brought home the ark safely, 
in accordance with God’s command, after it had tar- 
ried in and blessed the house of Obed-edom. 


Home Work for the Girls on Next Week’s Lesson 


1. To whom did David speak concerning a purpose 
he had? 2. Why did David wish to build a house 
for the Lord? 3. In the history of the Israelites thus 
far, where had the Lord chosen to dwell? 4. What 
reminder did God give David of his own personal his- 
tory ?. 5. What promise did he make to David about 
his successor and the founding of his kingdom ? 


~ 
My Class of Boys 


By Eugene C. Foster 


R. BEECHER’S statement in the paragraph on 
Time was my best preparation to determine 
the setting of the lesson, and it is easily re- 

stated in substance. I found as much action in the 
lesson story as one could wish for. 

Uzzah met with a swift punishment, didn’t he? 
But to know its full meaning we have to read back in 
the law and see what strict provisions had been 
made for the handling of the ark (see references in 
second paragraph of The Lesson Pilot). God pro- 
tected that sacred emblem against irreverent use by 
strict instructions; Uzzah Sapry be and God taught 
reverence in a way that all might understand. 
you know, fellows, I’ve seen people who seemed 
to forget when they were in sacred places. ‘There’s 
the church, for instance. In the days of Israel the 
ark of the covenant was the very center of the wor- 
ship of God. In our day our worship is mainly car- 
ried out, in an organized way, in the church. 

Now the church has been made sacred by the wor- 
ship of the Most High God. It has been made the 
meeting-place between God and his people for many 
years, And yet I've seen fellows thoughtlessly 
enter the church with their hats on, or with boister- 
ous laughter and careless behavior. That is not 
reverence, I’ve seen fellows talk and laugh during 
a prayer, while some ore was talking aloud to 

od. It’s pretty poor business, I think. There ought 
to be no question about what kind of an attitude we 
should have toward holy things. Let us keep our 
best for God, and never hurt him by irreverence. 

Then there’s the blessing that came to Obed-edom. 
God really wants to bless us. In these days we need 
no ark to mark his presence. But his presence may 
be just as real. And his presence means a blessing. 
It’s ~ per thing for a fellow when he begins to think 


of God as being right with him all the tinie, listening 
to every word he says, looking at every book he 
reads, meeting every friend he meets. Some folks 


think of God as a sort of policeman, always read 
to catch them in wrong. That isn't pleasant. 
prefer to think of him as my great strong Friend, 
who stands by me ‘through thick and thin.” His 
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presence then will be always welcome; I'll have no 
occasion to fear him—I don’t fear my friends. 

As the ark rested with Obed-edom and blessed him, 
so may God's presence rest with us, and bless us. 
He is waiting to dwell within us, a constant presence 
in our lives. He can do great things for us, if we'll 
let him bless us. I wonder who is ready to be an 
Obed-edom here! . 


Home Work for the Boys on Next Week’s Lesson 


1. What kind of a house did the ark dwell in? 2. 
What kind of a house did David have? 3. To whom 
did David speak about building a new house for the 
ark? .4. What promise did God make to David about 
a — ws for the ark? 5. What did God say about 
establishing David's throne ? 


. 4 
For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


HEN Harold whittled with his new knife, and 
held the s.ick toward him, though his father 
had warned him not to, the knife slipped and 

cut right through his clothes into his breast, and he 
had to suffer for whittling the wrong way. There 
is a right and a wrong way to do everything, and 
it is always better to learn and do the right way. 

Emma lit the lamp and threw the match into the 
scrap-basket without noticing the spark, which set 
fire to the paper. She and brother and part of the 
house were badly burned before the fire was put out. 

Frank jumped from the car before it stopped, his 
foot struck a stone, his ankle was badly sprained, 
and he was lame for several weeks. When people 
do things the wrong way, they are pretty sure to 
suffer for it and to make other people suffer, too, 
Doing things right brings joy and gladness. 

Sometimes good men are careless and do things the 
wrong way. We know how “ David went on and 
grew great,” and how ‘‘he knew that the Lard had 
made him king over Israel” (review briefly). 

When he became king over all the people, he 
moved to the big city of Jerusalem among the hills 
(sketch it), named also the City of David, Around it 
were great walls, which David made stronger than 
ever. Heavy gates were in these walls. (Sketch or 
show a picture.) 

A neighboring king liked David so well that he 
sent beautiful cedar-wood and workmen to help build 
a palace for David to live in. Other kingscame with 
armies to try him in battle, but every time the Lord 
helped him to gain a victory. 

avid loved the Lord who had helped him so often. 
Although David was a at king, he wanted his 
people to know that God was greater. In David’s 
city there was no house for God, no church nor tem- 
ple. He knew that not far away, in the home of one 
of his: people, was the beautiful golden ark, which 
meant, ‘‘ God is with us,” or ** God is here.’’ David 
wanted it in his city, so he prepared a tent for it, and 
started with a splendid band and a great procession 
to bring it. 

In God’s’ Book it told plainly just how that ark 
should always be carried—by poles on the shoulders 
of men. David was so anxious to bring it to his city 
that he didn’t stop to learn the right way. He was 
sure he knew a good way. (Describe the new ox- 
cart, the joyous procession with music, Uzzah’s mis- 
take in touching the ark and the consequences, so 
a vs. 3-8.) No wonder David was afraid to 
take it farther that % They carried it to the near- 
est house and went home, not very joyful. When 
David learned his mistake, he took another proces- 
sion three months later, and brought up the ark of 
God to the city of David with gladness, because he 
brought it the right way. Everybody was so glad 
that there was singing and playing and great joy. 
David wrote a beautiful song, or psalm, about that 
day (use selections from Psalm 24). When the pro- 
cession came to the gate of the city, they still had to 
carry the ark through the gate, up the hill to the holy 
place in the tent which David had prepared. As 
they came toward the gate, part of the le sang, 
** Who shall ascend into the hill of the ford. or who 
shall stand in his holy place?” and ‘the other singers 
answered, ‘‘He that hath clean hands and a pure 
heart.” While they waited for the gates to open, 
they sang, ‘* Lift up your heads, O ye gates, and be 
ye lifted up, ye everlasting doors, and the king of 
glory shall come in.” Somebody keeping the gate 
called out, ‘‘Who is this king of glory?” and they 
sang this answer, ‘‘ The Lord, strong and mighty, 
the Lord mighty in battle.” But the gates didn’t 
open; their answer wasn’t quite right. Again they 
sang (v. 9): ‘‘ Lift up your heads, etc., and the ques- 
tion came, ‘* Who is this king of glory?” Now they 
gave the right answer, ‘‘ The Lord of hosts, he is the 
king of glory.” The gates opened. ‘* They entered 
into his gates with thanksgiving [up the hill] and 
into his courts for the tent sn, with praise.” 
How many wish you had n there to sing and 
march that day ? 

(Form your children into a procession, and let ‘them 
march and sing a praise song in keeping with the 
lesson story. Ask them to make a picture of the 
procession to bring next Sunday.) 
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A Preview of the Fourth Quarter 


The Glory and Tragedy of the Reigns 
of David and Solomon 


By President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 


BBs - lessons covered by the Fourth Quarter pre- 
sent a series of contrasts, or ought to do 
so. As otean Sverre they minimize the tragic 

side of the history, but do not exclude it. 

The quarter begins with David at the flood-tide of 
his success. He had founded a safe capital, judi- 
ciously located; had crushed his bitterest foes, the 
Philistines; had become firmly esta»lished on his 
throne, and was ready to carry out to completion his 
far-reaching and statesmanlike plans for uniting his 
people into a nation. These may be emphasized in 
connection with the first four lessons of the quarter. 
His first move was to make Jerusalem a place of re- 
ligious as well as political importance by transferrin 
the ark from Kiriath-jearim to Jerusalem. This lai 
the foundations of a sanctuary which should have 
national value, and exert a powerful nationalizing in- 
fluence. The presence of the ark gave Jerusalem a 
value to every Hebrew heart. 

The unification of the people opened the way for.a 
growing sense of their future. Men of prophetic 
temperament, reviewing their past history, could not 
but be impressed by a sense of Jehovah's guidance 
of the people. When under the strong leadership of 
David the Hebrews found themselves more than a 
match for their neighbors, able to stand alofie and 
endued with ample strength, a realization of the mean- 
ing of Jehovah's guidance and care began to dawn 
upon them. Just what its significance would be they 
did not know, but they began to be sure that there 
was afuture beforethem. The first form of this Mes- 
sianic hope was the assurance of the permanency of 
the Davidic dynasty, suggested in the second lesson. 

When his kingdom was well established, David did 
one act of characteristic generosity. He discovered 
that one of Jonathan's sons was still alive, a cripple, 
hidden away at Lodebar, at the house of a friend. 
To this man David gave back his grandfather’s prop- 
erty, and allotted him a home at the palace. Such 
graciousness as this reveals the David who rapidly 
won the loyalty of the whole people. 

The fifth and sixth lessons su gest distinctly the 
deep and dark tragedy of David's career. At the 
close of his Syrian wars he came near to being the 
best beloved man in his world, and certainly came as 
near as most men to ‘deserving such affection.. By 
his lawless, unbridled indulgence of passion, and his 
cowardly avoidance of the consequences, David not 
only aroused the wonder of his people and the un- 
sparing denunciation of Nathan, but initiated a long 
series of misfortunes which drove home the bitter 
truth that deliberate sin will avenge itself upon the 
doer. The rebellion of Absalom was only a late link 
in this chain of consequences, the recital of which 
takes so many chapters in 2 Samuel, and forms so 
essential a part of the moral of the book. 

The last group of lessons, from Lesson 8 onward, 
cover the reign of Solomon. From some stand- 
points it was glorious; on the whole, it was deca- 
dent. Solomon started with fair prospects, but 
like his predecessor, Saul, prosperity overwhelmed 
him and warped his point of view. He became as 
colossally selfish and tyrannical as he had been im- 

erially great and forceful. His reign was peaceful, 

But the freedom from trouble was purchased at tre- 

mendous cost. He left behind him alessened empire, 

a discontented people, and false traditions of royal 

greatness. In one generation he undid much of what 

his predecessors had labored to achieve. 

The lessons bring out the better side of his story, 
his anointing, his choice of wisdom, and the comple- 
tion of the temple. Solomon was a remarkable man, 
and had the best chance that a mancould have. He 
let his ambition get the better of him, and pushed his 
plans to completion in ruthless disregard of the real, 
personal interests of his people. e put them sud- 
denly into touch with the worl He desired to make 
his capital city as splendid and his court as brilliant 
as that of his neighbor and ally, Hiram. His peopie 
doubtless gloried in these splendors, but the forced 
service involved and the crushing taxation, and the 
startling difference between conditions at Jerusalem 
and the situation elsewhere, bred discontent. 

Yet Solomon was no fop. He left his mark upon 
his country and people. e encouraged commerce, 
letters me | the arts, and introduced his people to the 
larger world to which they belonged, but of which 
they had been unconscious. He erected and garri- 
soned military posts, which protected the country 
from invasion and conferred the great boon of peace- 
fulness. He built and dedicated the temple, the 
most important act of his reign. He lacked only the 
power of seeing things in perspective to have become 
a statesman and patriot. 

This quarter, then, brings before us two other tragic 
but useful histories. David's many virtues and un- 
doubted love for Jehovah did not prevent him from 
wrecking his own career. His greatest’ son allowed 
ambition to blind him to the real needs of his people, 
and thus completed their disunion. 
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“LESSON FOR OCTOBER 4 (2 Sam. 6) © 


For Children at Home 








The Beaker’s Baby 


By Frederick Hall 
A Toggles Story 


RANDPA had said there nearly always was one, 
and more than once T had looked for 
him, but he never found him until the day little 

cousin Margaret visited the farm. Then they metin 
a strange way. 

Margaret, you must know, was afraid to play any- 
where near the beehives. Toggles told her that 

ood bees, like grandpa’s, never stung unless some- 

y bothered them, but she was afraid, just the 

same, and so they went away down into the orchard 
where all over the fence grow the nasturtiums. 

Toggles remembered that girls usually like to play 
house, and he had gone to get some stones to make 
one, the old-fashioned way, when he heard Margaret 
scream and, dropping his stones, ran back to her as 
fast as he could. e found her with her face close 
against the bark of one of the old apple-trees and her 
eyes tightly covered with both hands, just as if she 
were *‘ standing” for hide-and-seek ; but so far as he 
could see there was nothing at all to frighten her. 

‘* What made you cry?” he asked. 

Margaret cautiously uncovered one eye, then the 
other, and then looked all around. 

**It was a beaker,” she said. 

‘* What's a beaker?” asked Toggles, not knowing 
that ‘‘ beaker” was a word Margaret had just made 
up, all by herself, for Margaret could do that. 

**IT think,” she answered, ‘‘I think it’s a bird.” 

‘A big bird—from the barn?” 

Toggles remembered that when he first came to 
the farm geese and turkeys had frightened even him. 

‘* No, it was little, butit was very cross, and I don’t 
like things to be cross at me.” 

Toggles could of course understand that, but he had 
no sort of idea: what the ‘: beaker’’.might:be, and he 
just opened. his mouth to ask another question when 
Margaret screamed, ** There he comes again.” 

‘Toggles swung: around. to look, and there, pense in 
the air,. not six feet away, thesharp little bill pointed 
straight at his face, was a tiny humming-bird, look- 
ing so very angry and spiteful that Toggles laughed 
aloud ; and thenit flewaway. Really, though at the 
time Toggles did not think of it, a laugh of the right 
sort is one of the best ways in the world to. drive off 
angry, spiteful things. 

‘At dinner time they told grandpa about it. , 

‘‘ And I thought perhaps what made him so angry,” 
said. Toggles, .‘' was that he:-had.a nest there, and of 
course he didn’t know about this whole farm being a 
City of Refuge for the birds; and so he was afraid 
that we might hurt his babies.” 

‘*Maybe, said grandpa, ‘‘ but. I hardly think so. 
To tell the truth; brave as the-‘ beaker,’ is, he: has a 
really dreadful temper, and gets all out of patience at 
very little things. He makes a pretty little nest, but 
it is hard to find. All my life I never have seen but 
one of them.” 4 

After that Toggles was of course more anxious 
than ever to find the ‘‘ beaker’s”’ nest, and many an 
hour did he spend looking for it with mama's field 

lass, but he never could trace the ‘‘ beaker””’. to -it. 

hen he finally did find it, it was quite by accident, 
and not when he was looking for it at all. , 

. He had climbed up into the hay mow of the horse 
barn, and was looking out the door at which the man 
put in the hay, when, as the wind stirred the leaves 
of the great elm-tree, he caught a glimpse of a little, 
gtay-green something, hardly larger than a walnut, 
sticking up.like a knob on one of the branches. -He 
looked again but the leaves were in the way ; then 
once more, as the wind blew, and there it was still. 
He never thought, even then, of its being a nest, but 
he wondered about it until finally he went for the 
field glass. Then he knew ; and his heart beat high 
with excitement when, in the bottom of the nest, 
which was so small it made him think of a lichen- 
covered, down-lined thimble, he saw two wee eggs, 
hardly larger than white beans. 

When he looked next day, there was only one. 
What became of the other they never learned, 
but it made them anxious about the one that was 
left, and that very afternoon Toggles put some wire 
netting around the tree (grandpa had showed him 
how) so that Penelope could not climb it. Not of 
course that he suspected Penelope of having taken 
the egg, but there were several dreadful things Pen- 
elope 4ad done ; she was, infact, the one incorrigible 
lawbreaker of the City of Refuge, and Toggles did 
not want to take any chances of another accident. 

The whole family, even grandma, climbed to the 
hay mow to looked at that tiny nest, and Toggles 
went there every day, and sometimes oftener. For 
the first three days there was no change, but on the 
fourth he rushed into the house, shouting : 

‘It’s broken the shell, it’s broken the shell. 
beaker’s got a baby.” 

And that day they all climbed tothe hay mow 
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to look at the wee, featherless mite that lay squirm- 
ing in the bottom of the nest, 

t was almost three weeks before the baby was old 
enough to fly away, but at last he did, and that same 
afternoon, while oggies was in, the orchard, along 
came the father ‘‘beaker” and flew right at him, 
just as on that first day. 

‘* And I didn’t mind it, then,” said Toggles, when 
he told grandpa about it, ‘because /Aen he didn’t 
know me; but this time—why, I'd known him, and 
been friends to him, and I’d—I'd helped him bring 
up his baby.” 

‘That's true,” answered grandpa, ‘‘ but I suppose 
he didn’t understand. That's one of the things we 
have to learn as we get older, to be kind, just the 
same, to le who never say ‘ Thank you,’ and who 
seem not even to know that we've been kind.” 

‘* And I suppose,” added Toggles, ‘‘that you just 
have to be happy about it, because you know that 
anyway it was the right thing to do.” : 

‘*That’s the way of it,” said grandpa. 

Dunope:, ILL, 


Workers’ Questions Answered 





Alternating every other week with Marion Lawrance, General Sec- 
retary of the International Sunday School Association, who answers 
questions on the general work in the Sunday-school, other specialists 
will answer queries in their classified fields of work, as follows: 

The Adult Bible Class: W. C. Pearce, Superintendent of the Inter- 
national Adult Department. 

Primary Problems: Mrs. j. Woodbridge Barnes. 

Temperance Teaching: Mrs. Zillah Foster Stevens, of the Interna- 
tional Temperance ment. 

The Home Department: Mrs. Flora V. Stebbins. 

Parents’ Problems: Patterson Du Kois. 

Questi from readers to any of these writers should be addressed 
in care of The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut Street, Phila., Pa. 








Parents’ Problems 
By Patterson Du Bois 


Should a normal child be sent to the public school at five 
years of age ?—H. G. T. 

To the. kindergarten, generally, yes. To the 
ordinary form of school, never. Nothing. is gained 
by itin the long run, and much is often lost by it. 
If I had to choose between the ages of five and nine 
for putting my child into formal study, I should: choose 
the latter, and‘should feel certain that my child would 
be the better developed for it. Rousseau’s niaxim— 
‘*Gain time by losing it,” is one to be written on the 
walls of every nursery in letters of gold. 





The following incident is taken from Canton’s selection of 
‘* children’s sayings’’: ‘‘ Edwin for some years persisted in 
speaking of himself in the third person, as ‘he,’ never as ‘I.’ 
One very frosty day his mother was warning him that if he 
fell down in such weather his little legs would break like sticks 
of sealing-wax. ‘This warning ‘failed to produce’ the: desired 
effect, as the child replied; ‘He /ikes his little degs: to break 
like sticks ‘of sealing-wax.'”’ . What is to be learned from such 
an answer as that ?—D. 

The student of personality, of the ‘‘ mil will draw 
inferences from the use of ‘‘ he” instead of ‘‘I.’”’ But 
the average parent should see that this answer is not 
‘*bright,”- nor impudent, nor humorous. It simply 
means that the novel and vivid vision of legs snap- 
ping like brittle: sticks so dominated the child’s in- 
terest that any pain or inconvenience resulting from 
such breaking legs was not regarded. Toa child’s 
vivid imaging power it was a natural and truthful 
reply. The second moral is that what seems like a 
threat to a parent may not prove a threat to a child. 





I have a nephew who is uncontrollable, his father died a few 
ears ago ; could you give me the address of a 

ve ~ home, where he would be under Christian influence? 

If I had more knowledge of the case I should be 
glad to bel. ou out of your difficulty. Sometimes,’ 
‘*uncontrollable” boys and girls are very easily con- 
trolled. Judge Lindsey of Denver, for instance, con- 
trols boys by showing that he believes in the good in 
them and trusting them. But how old is this boy? 
Is his mother living and does he live with her aud 
are there brothers and sisters in the family? Is he 
passionate, or is he quiet, sly, secretive? Does he 
run away? Is he grossly immoral and how? How 
long has he been so? Is there any reason for think- 
ing he is the victim of physical or physielogical 
causes? Does he goto school? Has he companions 
and how does he stand with them? What is his good 
side? Does he ever show affection for any one? To 
what degree has he been trusted and how has he be- 
trayed his trust? Has he any worthy ambitions? 
How has he been punished? Has any adult any con- 
trol over him? Is he robust? Was his father a man 
of good habits? What is his general environment ? 
Did you want to spend money on his reformation or 
is it necessary that he be supported by the institution 
that you are looking for ? 

In the meantime, if you have access to books, get 
Lilburn Merrill's ‘‘ Winning the Boy” and read it. 
Then remember that while reform institutions are 
necessary, they do not always reform ; and on gen- 
eral principles, if is better to keep a boy out of an 
institution if any other course is open. 
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With the New Books 





The books announced here, and any others, 

~~ be secured yal The Sunday School 

imes Company at the retail prices, postage 
free, unless otherwise stated (as net). 





Levels of Living.—Sermons suited to the columns 
of a sang daily newspaper are a sort by themselves. 
The Rev. Henry F. Cope gives us a score, which have 
served this purpose, in his Levels of Living. They 
are bright, hopeful, practical, often epigrammatic, 
and always on the popular level in point of expres- 
sion. (Levels of Living. By the Rev. Henry F. 
Cope. Revell. $1; postage, 10 cents.) 

What Shali | Believe ?—Seven professors of 
Auburn Theological Seminary, including Professor 
Dr. Willis J. Beecher, have combined their forces 
in a series of popular lectures on What Shall I Be- 
lieve? They are progressive men of the orthodox 
school, and their statement of the essential Christian 
beliefs represents both ety to their creed, and a 
purpose to adjust the teaching of to-day to the needs 
of to-day. A sovereign God, a divine Saviour, a sac- 
rificial atonement for sin, an inspired Bible, a future 
of blessedness or of retribution, are presented here in 
terms intelligible to modern readers, There is what 
might be called a shift of perspective from older 
statements of the same truths, oat on evident prefer- 
ence for the very statements of the Bible rather than 
those of scholastic theology, along with a willingness 
to ‘‘be not wise above what is written.” (What 
Shall I Believe? Presbyterian Board. $1, net; 
postage, 8 cents.) 


The Call of Korea.—The voice of authority speaks 
here, for the author, the Rev. Dr. Horace G. Under- 
wood, is the oldest missionary, in point of service, in 
the land about which the book is written. He has 
represented the Northern Presbyterian Church since 
the opening of the work, having administered the 
first communion service to seven natives a score of 
years ago. In the religious transformation of Korea, 
which is a present-day miracle, Dr. Underwood has 
been. one of the must honored instruments. The 
early chapters of his book, while lacking somewhat 
in orderly arrangement, portray interestingly the 
picturesque. life of Korea. The latter part of the 
volume presents, in completeness of detail and per- 
sonnel, the history of the work of the various re- 
ieee bodies having missions in Korea. The care- 
ful and thorough student of things Korean will want 
this work as a band-book. (The Call of Korea. By 
Horace G. Underwood, D.D, Revell. 75 cents, net; 
postage, 10 cents.) 


The Atoning Life.—Professor Nash of the Cam- 
bridge Divinity School has undertaken a grave task 
in building up the antecedents of the Atonement in 
human relations and consciousness. His previous 
discussion of ‘‘the genesis of the social conscience " 
will prepare those who have read it for the methods 
and results of The Atoning Life. There is the same 
stress on moral solidarity and our spiritual relations 
to our neighbors through God, and there are deeply 
interesting chapters on the mystery of pleasure and 
of pain. But when he finds in our Lord’s acceptance 
of the cross mainly a step to purify his countrymen’s 
social ideal of its violence and its vulgarity, then one 
must regret that so suggestive a writer has not man- 
aged to see his stibject in its entirety, and to do jus- 
tice to some of the conceptions he criticizes. The style 
is vigorous and tense, and the practical suggestions 
of the earlier chapters are admirable. (7he * toning 
Life. By Henry Sylvester Nash. Macmillan. $1, 
net; postage, 7 cents.) 

The Message of the Modern Minister.— An honest 
man’s revelation of his heart is always interesting— 
it may be important and inspiring. hen the revela- 
tion is that of a leader of men it becomes doubly 

tent. And when it deals with the verities of re- 
igion it demands attention. ‘*‘ The Message of the 
Modern Minister” is real, readable and remunerative. 
Originally presented by the Rev. Henry E. Jackson 
as a paper before an ordaining council, it ‘at once 
created a demand for its permanent preservation and 
wider publicity. ‘The layman who reads it will find 
his vision clarified, and the minister will sharpen up 
his utterance on fundamental themes. Here one 
finds discussed, with serious and charming frankness, 
sin as a reality,—an omitted note in some modern 
philosophy. The need for a Christian agnosticism 
which recognizes the limitations of intellect and the 
realm of faith is affirmed. Mystery is not to be 
ignored or belittled. The primal necessity is to con- 
strue life in terms of the spiritual, not the material. 
And when one comes to the mystery of suffering, that 
universal and challenging experienee, one may see 
that Jesus brought God into it, and made the cross a 
source of joy. This Victor over sorrow is the ade- 
quate sovereign of man’s life. To know Him as the 
unique and dependable character he is represented 
in the four Gospels is the need to-day. The message 
is constructive and courageously frank. (Published 
for the author by Revell. 50 cents, net). 
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Paraffine 


For Sealing Preserves, Jellies, Etc. 


It’s the simplest, easiest and surest protection for all the homemade 


products. 










After cooling, simply pour a thin layer of the 
\ melted paraffine over the jelly or jam, as the 
casemay be. Hardensalmost immediately. 


Pure ‘Refined Paraffine is odorless, 


tasteless, harmless. Unaffected by acids, 
water, mold, moisture, etc. It has many 
other uses—so many that it has become 
V a household necessity. 
washing, ironingand starching. Full direc- 
tions with each cake. Sold everywhere. 
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INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 


Made of severai materials. Write 
for gg a for me en a 
No.2t. George H. ringer, 
Manager, 298 Pend 6c ashing- 
ton Street, Boston, Mass. 
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dimensions. 
estimate free. 1, P, Print k, 5st Pearl St., New York. 
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Philadelphia, September 19, 1908 


Eutered at. the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
second-class matter. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers, These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, 75 cents each, per year. 
$1 00 One copy, or any number of 
° copies less than five, $1.00 each, 

per year. One copy, five years, $4.00. 

To Canada, on account of extra postage, 
the above rates become $1 and $1.50 respect- 
ively, for yearly subscriptions. 

One free copy addi- 
Free Copies jionai will be cllowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, 


THe SUNDAY SCHOOL TimEs-Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE WELLINGTON HOTEL 


Corner Wabash Ave, and Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
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Remodeled at a cost of $150,000. Hot and cold run- 
ning water and ‘Tong distance ph phones in all rooms. 200 
rooms 100 with bath. Single or en suite. Rates, 
$1.00 and upwards. One of the most unique dinin 
rooms in the Seen Bl ae asus Indian café. Note 
for service and cuis 


McCLINTOCK & BAYFIBLD, Proprietors 


LOOKING 
AHEAD ? 


If so, take advantage of 
to-day’s opportuni- 
ties for the merchant, 
farmer, fruit grower and 
business man along the 
Pacific Coast Exten- 
sion of the 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
Descriptive Books Free. F. A. Miller, G. P. A., Chicago 


























**A Single Dose Relieves” 


ndigestion 


Distress After Eating 
Acid 


*“Tastes Like Soda Water.” 
SOc. & $1 at druggists or by mail. 
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‘Ways to Increase Attendance 


SEPTEMBER 19, 1908 





An Original Star System 


HE Fifth Street Baptist Sunday-school of 
Lowell, Massachusetts, has been re- 
markably successful in securing a large 

rcentage of the members present. ‘The 
rintendent, Roscoe B. Thomas, says : 
or several years we have had from seventy- 
two to eighty-two percent of our members 
resent. We held the state banner in Class 
. for two years. The growth of our mem- 
bership has put us in Class A. for the 
past two years. This year our percent was 
eighty-six, giving us the banner for 1907 and 
1908 in Class A, 
The methods used are not extraordinary. 
There is a good deal in making the school as 
interesting as possible. We adopted a star 
system a number of years ago, original with 
us so far as I know. This. system is now 
used by other schools in our city. We have 
three stars, gold, blue and silver. If all the 
members of the class are present, the class 
receives the gold star; if all bring their 
Bibles, the blue star is given ; and if all bring 
an offering, the silver star is added. Thus it 
is poss’ ole {or a class to get three stars every 
Sunday. The stars are make of tin, and are 
painted. We hang them on standards, each 
of which has three hooks. The class getting 
the largest number of stars for the month 
holds the school banner for the next month. 
This banner is hand-painted, and was made 
by one of our classes of young ladies. 
We also use a thermometer, showing the 
attendance and collection for each Sunday, 
as well as the gain or loss over the previous 
Sunday. We have used the Eberhart Roll 
of Honor for three years. We present a 
good book for perfect attendance at the end 
of each year. 

We have a rule that a scholar must be 
present three Sundays before being enrolled 
and in order to remain a member they must 
be present three Sundays each quarter—an 
average of one Sunday a month. We use 
the Hammond Card System, and removals 
from the roll of membership are made by the 
secretary each quarter. 


~% 


Do You See the Point? 


E had in good weather a regular at- 
tendance of about one hundred and 
sixty out of a school of two hundred 

and forty.. During the first inclement weather 
the attendance dropped to about one hun- 
dred and stayed there, despite all the coaxing 
of the superintendent, for two months, The 
superintendent then grew desperate and lay 
awake nights trying to think of some scheme 
that would bring the members out ‘‘ rain or 
shine.’’ 

One cold, blustering morning ‘he thought 
that if it were not for the responsibility placed 
upon him he would stay at home. It then 
dawned upon him that this was the ke 
to the solution of the whole problem. 

There was at that time in the school but 
one department; the superintendent had 
charge of it and managed the entire school. 
Why not divide the responsibility so that the 
others would feel the necessity of being at 
| their posts of duty every Lord’s Day morn- 
ing? 

No sooner thought of than done. Putting 
his thoughts into execution, he at once set to 
work planning an organization and creating 
positions of trust and honor, and selecting 
members of influence and willingness to fill 
them, 

The school was graded and divided into 
three- departments,—primary, intermediate, 
and senior. A superintendent was appointed 
to take charge of each separate department. 
A hustling young college professor was ap- 
ee pe to ihe office of general secretary, to 
ook after the registration and to have direct 
charge of the other members of the office force, 
including secretaries, treasurer, librarian, etc. 
A graduated chart was made and hung up 
before the school in the assembly-room to 
show the fluctuation of attendance and collec- 
tion each Lord’s Day. 

Another young man was selected to organ- 
ize a messenger service. This department 
consisted of the officer in charge and some 
dozen young boys, who were to be sent out 
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each week with a card of inquiry to absent 
members, ascertaining the reason of their 


absence, and asking that they be present the 
next week if possible. These cards were to 
be returned by the messenger boy to the 
superintendent, and then given to the head 


. of the messenger department and filed away. 


A neat button e was made to be worn 
by the members of the messenger service. 
When a boy in the service fdiled to do bis 
duty, the button was taken from -him and 
another boy was put in his place. 

The music was the next thing to come 
under consideration. A member was put in 
charge with power to select some of the best 
voices among the younger boys and girls, and 
a chorus was soon formed and drilled, s» 
that they made the house ring with the sound 
of sweet music. 

We had several members who could play 
indifferently well various musical instruments. 
They had been coming, one or two at a time, 
and playing when there. A bright young 
college student, who came on an average of 
once a month, was put in charge of the or- 
chestra and made‘an officer of the school 
with authority to organize and drill the or- 
chestra. He at once became a regular at- 
tendant, and soon had an orchestra of more 
than ordinary ability. 

The assistant superintendent had been very 
irregular in attendance and habitually late. 
What was to be done with him ?—a question 
that required some thinking to solve. Finally 
the thought came. He was put in charge of 
the opening exercises, It worked like a 
charm ; he seemed proud of the responsibil- 
ity placed upon him; he came regularly and 
was always on time. And what is more, he 
pressed the teachers into helping him with 
the service in a way not thought of by the 
superintendent, 

The members were now getting down to 
work in earnest. It was no longer a service 
to be attended or neglected just as they saw 
fit. They had work to do, and felt that it 
must be done. ‘The whole school was catch- 
ing the spirit; boys and girls, men and 
women, were asking for something to do. 
They felt that they must have more than a 
mere spectator’s part in the machinery of the 
school, Something must be done and that 
quickly to use more workers. 

Classes were divided to give employment 
to more teachers. A training class was 
started te have teachers ready when substi- 
tutes were needed. A Cradle Roll was put 
in the hands of a consecrated young woman, 
and she with a corps of assistants. soon had 
all the babies in the church membership and 
many outside, including the babies of two 
Roman Catholic families enrolled. 

An older member of the church who had 
previously taken but little interest in the 
Sunday-school was elected superintendent of 
the Home Department. She soon enlisted 
several assistants, and it was not long until 
they reported classes in the different parts of 
the town that were studying the lessons and 
contributing to the support of the school. In 
this way many persons were becoming con- 
nected with, and part of, the school who 
otherwise would never have been reached by 
the gospel, 

From the superintendent and one or two 
old ** standbys ’’ doing most of the work we 
now had between thirty and forty who felt 
that the school could hardly get along with- 
out them. 

But on stormy days there were still many 
empty seats in the classrooms. We must 
find more work to do, and keep those who 
were not at work interested. So we started 
a **Red and Blue Button Contest.’’ This 
took a superintendent of the contest, a cap- 
tain, three lieutenants, and several sergeants 
for each side. 

If anything can inspire children and young 
people it is a contest. This contest was run 
for three months with the losing side giving 
a treat to,the winners. Each pupil present 
and on time Lord’s Day morning counted 
one point, and each twenty cents in the col- 
lection on a side counted one point, and the 
presence of a member of the contest at the 
morning church service counted a point. 
New members, of course, were counted on 
the side that brought them in and registered 
them. Thus many more were given some- 
thing to do, and the lines on the attendance 
and collection chart were’ made to go sky- 
ward. 

By the. time that this contest was ended 































































LESSON FOR OCTOBER 4 (2 Sam. 6) 








the stormy days were over. We had not 
only kept up our attendance and interest 
during the ‘winter months, but we had 
doubled it. Many people had been working 
in the Master’s ure that had thought 
themselves not capable of doing anything at 
all for the cause of Christ. ; 

It is said that ‘* an idle brain is the Devil’ 
workshop,’’ but a trained or even an un- 
trained mind working for the Master is a 
power for good. We are firm believers in 
the necessity of ‘‘ doing something ’’ to make 
useful Christian men and women. A church- 
member or so-called Christian who is not 
** working at it’? is little better than one who 
professes not at all,—Will M, Duncan, 
Pullman, Wash. 


A Rare Pennsylvania Record 


HAT the only sure way to maintain at a 
- high figure the percentage of attend- 
ance to enrolment is the determination 
of the member to be present in spite of ob- 
stacles, rather than the adoption of temporary 
expedients to swell the attendance, is shown 
by the experience of the First Presbyterian 
Sendaxedeonl of Oil City, Pennsylvania. In 
spits of the fact that a number of pupils have 
long distances to travel, the average attend- 
ance for the year ending October I, 1907, was 
180, when the enrolment was 265. At the 
Promotion and Recognition Service held on 
Rally Day, September 29, 1907, badges were 
given to four pupils who had not missed a 
single Sunday for one year; to five, for two 
years perfect attendance ; to three, for three 
years ; to two, for four years ; to two, for six 
years ; to two, for seven years; to one, for 
eight years ; to two, for nine years. Thusa 
total of twenty-three pupils had perfect at- 
tendance records for varying periods—or 
nearly nine percent of the enrolment. 

Mrs. William H. Wise, who has kept the 
attendance records for ten years, in reporting 
these figures, adds these further facts : 

‘* No allowance is made for illness, _ This 
rigid line had to be drawn, as we found 
‘illness’ means different things to different 
people. “In the event of a pupil’s absence 
from home, he must bring back a filled-out 
certificate (blanks furnished by the school) 
showing that he has been in an organized 








The Way Out 
From Weakness to Power by Food Route 


Getting the right start for the day’s 
work often means the difference between 
doing things in wholesome comfort, or 
dragging along half dead all day. 

There’s more in the use of proper food 
than many people ever dream of—more’s 
the pity. 

‘Three years ago I began working in 
a general store,” writes a man, ‘‘and 
between frequent deliveries and more 
frequent customers, I was kept on my 
feet from morning till night. 

‘* Indigestion had troubled me for some 
time, and in fact my slight breakfast was 
taken more from habit than appetite. 
At first this insufficient diet was not 
noticed much, but at work it made me 
weak and hungry long before noon. 

‘* Yet a breakfast of rolls, fried foods 
and coffee meant headache, nausea and 
kindred discomforts. Either way I was 
losing weight and strength, when one 
day a friend suggested that I try a 
‘Grape-Nuts breakfast.’ — 

‘*So I began with some stewed fruit, 
Grape-Nuts and cream, a soft boiled 
egg, toast, and a cup of Postum. By 
noon I was hungry but with a healthy, 
normal appetite. The weak languid 
feeling was not there. 

‘* My head was clearer, nerves steadier 
than for months. To-day my stomach 
is strong, my appetite normal, my bodily 
power splendid and head always clear.” 

‘* There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? Anew 
one appears from time totime. They 
are genuine, true, and fullof human 
interest. 


For Sunday-School Workers 
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Sunday-school and has taken his place as a 
scholar there. 

**Of the twenty-three awarded es for 
perfect attendance, five were from one family, 
the father receiving a seven-year badge. 

**One business man, on years of age, 
received a five-year badge. He worked ten 
years for this, having been compelled to lose 
one Sunday from each of five years. 

‘* The member of the school who was given 
an eight-year badge, and one of the two who 
had a nine-year badge, are sisters, One was 
ill one Sunday ; and both were detained one 
Sunday because of death in the family, 
Otherwise they would have received ten- 
year badges. A brother in the same family 
must be content with his eight-year badge, 
as he lost two Sundays this year.”’ 

This remarkable record shows that the 
workers in the Oil City school have been 
able to inspire the members with the same 
desire for faithfulness that characterizes the 
Markham Memorial Presbyterian Sunday- 
school of St. Louis. Year after year many 
members are given recognition for perfect 
attendance, Although they are not allowed 
the privilege of securing certificates from 
other schools in case of absence from home, 
and in spite of the fact that no excuses are 
recognized, there are members who have an 
unbroken record for four, six, seven, and 
eight years. One Sunday, a few months ago, 
a sixteen-year-old boy who had not missed a 
day from his class for nearly eight years, was 
taken sick only an hour before time to leave 
home. At the hour for opening the school, 
he was found holding a clock, counting the 
minutes as they recorded, hoping that he 
would still he able to hurry to his place be- 
fore the hour of closing. He was disap- 
pointed. But he went to Sunday-school the 
next week as determined as ever to be faith- 
ful. That is the spirit that wins. 


ad 
Call for a Day of Prayer 


HE Executive Committee of the World’s 
Sunday School Convention has issued 
the following call for the observance of 

Sunday, October 18, as a day of prayer for 
Sunday-schools : 


To Evangelical Christians in all Lands 


GREETING: 

The World's Sunday School Association 
assembled in the City of Rome recommended 
that the.third Sunday in October of each year 
be observed by evangelical churches every- 
where as a day of prayer. for Sunday-schools 
throughout the world, and the Executive Com- 
mittee was charged with the duty ot publishing 
this recommendation. 

You are; therefore, invited to observe Sunday, 
October 18, 1908, by engaging in public and 
private prayer to Almighty God for a special 
blessing upon Sunday-schools in all lands. 
Every child of God, young or old, learned or 
otherwise, may constitute a link in this chain 
of prayer which is intended to encircle the 
globe, strengthening the tie which unites us in 
a common bond of service, deepening our 
affection for each other, and increasing our 
zeal in an effort to secure the universal study of 
the Word, which is ‘‘the power of God unto 
salvation to every one that believeth.”’ 

In order that this recommendation may have 
the widest publicity possible, we earnestly 
invite the co-operation of the religious and sec- 
ular press, ministers of the gospel-and Sunday- 
school superintendents, and all others who are 
interested in the work of the Sunday-school. 
‘‘And all things whatsoever ye shall ask in 
prayer, believing, ye shall receive."’ 

By direction of the Executive Committee of 
the World's Sunday School Association. 

GEORGE W. BAILEY, 
August, 1908. Chairman. 


7 
Convention Calendar 


England, at Liverpool, National 

Convention. ...... . «October 3-8 
Massachusetts, at Worcester. . . October 6-8 
Kentucky, at Newport . . . . . October 8-11 
Rhode Island, at Providence . . October 13, 14 


Pennsylvania, at Shamokin. . . October 14-16 
Prince Edward Island, at Sum- 

eae ye . October 15, 16 
District of Columbia, at Wash- 


ington . ........ .. October 19-21 
Western British Columbia, at 

New Westminster. . . . . October 20-22 
Maryland, at Baltimore. . . . October 22, 23 
Vernsont, at Bellows Falls. . .-October 22, -23 
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Actual size, 44 inches wide, 66 inches long 


The illustration shown above is a reduced photographic reproduction of 


Powell’s Indexed 
Relief Map of Palestine 


This map gives ‘such a view of Palestine as might be seen from a balloon, 
—showing mountains, valleys, streams, and seacoast. It also contains a very 
complete alphabetical index of all the important geographical names of Palestine 
in both Old Testament and New Testament times. This index enables one to 
locate a place on the map with ease. The face of the map itself is comparatively 
free from names, thus offering the best possible opportunity for the skilful presen- 
tation of the contour of the land. There are several additional small maps in 
the lower right-hand corner. The map is backed with muslin, and is mounted 
on aroller, It is 44 inches wide, 66 inches long, and it may readily be seen 
across a large room. Owing to the great reduction in size the names in the alpha- 
betical index, the important small maps, and other features are very indistinct in 
the above reproduction, ' In the original map they stand out clearly. 


The original price of this map was.................. $10.00 
Our special price for a limited time, or until 
the supply is ‘sold, is NOW .............ccccccccecee. 3-00 


to which will need to be added 17 eents for sending by mail within the United 
States. Those desiring express shipment may secure the rate on 30 ounces, the 
weight of the map, wrapped. 

The lithographic plate of this size was destroyed; hence no more copies 
will be made. 


The Powell Relief’ Map may be obtained in other 
sizes, at regular prices,. as follows: 1422 inches, 25 ORDER NOW 
cents; 1824 inches, 50 cents ; 37<50% inches, $2.50. 


The Sunday School Times Company, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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This is the Maid of fair renown 
Who scrubs the floors of Spotiess Town, 
To find a speck when she is through 
Would take a pair of specs or two. 
And her employment isr:'t slow, 

» Por she employs SAPOLIO. 


Ever since there have been homes, 
scrubbing has been considered the 
hardest part of the day’s work. 


SAPOLIO 


has changed that, and to-day, every 

surface, from the kitchen erg to the 
most — nt in the lor, can 
be kept y clean by APOLIO 
rabhed ightly on with a brush or a 
cloth, and rinsed off with clear water. 

















A Kentucky Experience 
Coffee and Tea Still at Work 


A Ky. lady had a very agreeable ex- | 
perience, in leaving off coffee drinking | 
which she found harmful, and taking on | 
She never loses an opportun- 


Postum, 
ity to tell others of her good fortune. 
She says: 

‘‘For over 20 years I suffered from 
nervous trouble, Four years ago I was 
down with nervous prostration and 
heart trouble. After several months of 
misery, my doctor, one of the best inthe 
country, told me I must quit coffee and 
tea, 

‘*What was I to do? I must have 
some warm beverage for breakfast as 
had never done without one in my life. 
‘*I decided to try Postum, little think- 
g it would amount to anything. At 
rst I did not like it, but when we boiled 


was delicious, and I soon began to 
el better. 

‘After using Postum constantly three 
ars | feel like a ee pen ——. 
ways had been a rs r but now 
ww well and on in orfect health. 
I give the credit to Postum. 

‘* My entire family now.use it in prefer- 
ence to any other beverage at meals. I 
am an enthusiastic friend of Postum and 
I know that what it has done for me it 
will do for others, so I never let a chance 
go by to recommend it to those who suf- 
er as coffee drinking.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 


Creek, Mich. Read, ‘‘The Road to} 
Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘*There’s a Rea- 
son,” 


Ever read the above letter? Anew 
one appears from time to time. 


are “venuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 











15 minutes, until it was dark andrich,, 


The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








Sunday, October 4, 1908. Songs of 
the Heart. X. Our vows and their 
fulfilment. (Pea.116. Conse- 

*  cration meeting). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


Mon.—Making vows (Psa. 65 : 1-5). 
‘TUBS. ——— (Gen. 28 : 18-22). 
WEp.—Israel's Vow (Num. at : 1-3). 
‘TuuRS.— Hannah's Vows (1 Sam. 1 : 9-11). 
FR1I.—David's Vow (Psa. 132 : 1-5). 

SaT.— Paul's vow (Acts 18 : 18-21). 











What other vows besides to give money 
| should we make to God? 


What is the effect of breaking our vows to 
men? 


a part of our pledge needs to be better 
e 


T WAS from the thirteenth verse of this 
one hundred and sixteenth Psalm that 
the crusades were preached by St. Ber- 

nard, The same Psalm played a part in the 
relief of Lucknow during the Indian Mutiny. 
The incident is related in Prothero’s ‘* The 
Psalms in Human Life”’ : 

** *Quaker’ Wallace of the 93rd regiment, 
went into the Secundrabagh, says an eye- 
witness, ‘like one of the Furies if there 
are any male Furies, plainly seeking death, 
but not meeting it,’ and quoting the 116th 
Psalm, Scottish version in metre, beginning 
at the first verse : 


‘I love the Lord, because my voice 
And prayers He did hear. 
I, while I live, will call on Him, 





Who bowed to me His ear.’ 


And thus he plunged into the Secundrabagh, 


quoting a line at every shot fired from his 
rifle, and at each thrust given by his bayo- 
net: 

‘ FIL of salvation take the cok. 


n God's name will I call 
I'll pay my vows now to the Lord 
Before His people all.’ 


\-A Psalm that thts ‘stirs men’s heart to ee 


vote their lives may well quicken us to con- 
sider our duty to God, 

Every one should do his duty to God. A 
true vow is simply the avowal of our ‘duty 





They | good and none:is necessary. 





We ought not to hesitate to discern and to 
| acknowledge our duty. Itis our duty. Our 
neglect or denial of it cannot relieve us of it. 
By refusing to avow it we do not escape 
from it. On the other hand, both we and 
others are helped by our open and courage- 
ous acceptance of it. What we ought to do 
we ought to concede that it is our duty to do, 
We ought not only to concede it; we ought 
rejoicingly to claim it, for our duty is God’s 
glorious work for men. 

We owe the Lord much thanksgiving. 
His benefits we can never number, Even in 
the homeliest blessing we can be glad. Dr. 
Babcock used to tell of the old woman who 
had only two teeth and who thanked the 
Lord because they were opposite. It was a 
homely way of putting a great truth. All 
the good that we have is God’s good and all 
the testing of life also has good in it some- 
where, which we shall some day see, though 
not now, though we can believe that it is 
there and thank God for it. 


The best service we can render to God is 
to let God do for us and through us what he 
wishes todo. Loving God, as Bushnell said, is 
but letting God love us. All our strength he 
gives us. All our light is from him. He 
asks only that we shall be dociie and true. 
We ought to vow to God and to men that we 
will. Yo the most solemn and earnest way 
we ought to make ourselves over tohim. In 
human marriage men and women reverently 
and sacredly pledge themselves to one an- 
other. They are not afraid to avow their 
love and common duty. Can God not ex- 
pect as much of us? : 

In broken vows there is the shame of re- 
jected duty. Even without the broken vow 
the shame is there before God if the duty is 
rejected. And to fail after we have openly 


than any other kind. And no failure is 
We can fulfill 
our vows, for God, to whom we made them, 
will help us, and ‘we must not be afraid 








Rev. 0. R. Blackall, D-D. 


| that The American Standard Bible might 
be adopted as the standard text in every 
Cherch and Sunday-School.”’ 

: What translation of the Bible do you 
read e: Why not have 





Do not get ae the ides bs 
is a new Bible. There is 
but one Bible.. The Amer- 
ican Standard Edition is 
@ new translation from 
the best manuscripts 
(which were unknown to 
the King James revisers 


AU stylesatbook 300 years , into the 
stores, 860. 088%. Diainer English of to-day. 

_ Be sure to ask for the American 
* ihe Ame Standard, pub- 


Interesting Booklet Sent Free 


Send for thie book which. gives Sail, information 
and shows the many styles. 
& SONS 


THOMAS NELOON 
37a East 18th St., New York 


CIPSY SMITH. 


Special Edition of 


HALLOWED frm 














By I. ALLAN SANKEY, son of IRA D. SANKEY 


Responses JUST PUBLISHED Newsies 
$25 per hundred, 35 cents each by mail. 
Returnable samples mailed to “earnest inquirers.” 


The Biglow & Main Co., New York or Chicago 





HAVE ep SEEN OR HEARD IT? . 
hy, a te 
oened’s my ay og Re 
Sweet’ anew et (mailed free for Satoh ca 
jan its history and use. 
Sample assortment, 25 cents. Money cheerfully 
TULLAR-MERERTY Washi 

ington St., 


refunded. 


150 Fifth Ave. 
New York 








EDUCATIONAL 





PEIRCE SCHOOL 


The tendency of women to follow business 
pursuits is nowhere better evidenced than in 


the increasing enrolment of young women in 
our business courses. 

‘They are uniformly successful—we make 
them so. The pride we feel in many of our 
women graduates is equaled only by the pride 
they take in their alma mater. 

Day Sessions now open. 
Night S$ begin Sep 


hh 





14th. 
Send for 44th Year Book. 





Peirce School, Record Building, Phila. 
A Training School for the Christ 
Ministry. Bpen toc oll “Oiadonee 


Rartf ord of all denominations on equal terms. 
Theological 


oodetontion'! in each ment. 
Soares in Missions and “a 4 


Addtees THE DEAN, fartlord 


= COURSES AT age Wiis Pres. C. 
rton, Christian College, Oskaloosa, lowa, 











ackowledged is in reality no more of a failure | 


30 Fito FLOWERING BULBS iin 


Together with our Catalogue and a.com- 


Plete treatise on the culture of Hardy Bulbs All by mailsock, Wit, Avenue, 


These 30 Bulbs, 6 kinds, 5 of each, different colors, will make 
| beautiful pots of flowers for winter, or lovély clumps ees 
wae — for i Pot or plant th 
‘atalogue of Hyacinths, 
| om tie ee all Hardy or Hattand Bulbs, 
wither -Rowering plants free to all whio apply. 





LL - Sweet” 





sa Seminary : 





Nervousness 


The use of 5 We Rndetieba Acid 
Phosphate has been found 
exceedingly valuable in ner- 
vous disorders, en- 
one, increasing mental and 

ysical endurance, and as a 
general tonic. 

Excellent results have also 
followed its use in the treat- 
ment of headache arisin 
from derangement of the ae 
gestive organs or the ner- 
vous system. 


-HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate. 


- Glon~Alcoholic.) - 


—_ 
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We pay 6 percent on Certificates of 
Deposit running for 2 years or more 
and issued in amounts of $100 or over. 


| WE PAY 
5 PERCENT 


on savings accounts, withdrawable at 
any time, without notice. ' Deposits of 
$5 or more accepted. *- 

Every dollar deposited with us is 
absolutely safeguarded by first. mort- 
gages on improved’ real estate—the 
Safest of all security. 


Write for the boablet.. 
Mortgage and Deposit Company 
Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 












FRATERNITY 
CLASS PINS 


Direct frem the manufac- 
turers. Highest quality work 
at most moderate prices. 

Elaborately _ illustrated 
catalogue showing College, 
Fraternity and lass pa pins 
and rings in all class colors 
sent free upon request to 
intending buyers. Many 
new an 


COLLEGE, 





original designs. 


mas & UPMEYER *  Manefingtasing Jewelers 
(3 Mack Block == - Milwaukee. Wis. 


ENNEN'S ‘2%cim 




















Financial 


Sp PER CENT guaran 

¥000,000.00 assets. Over half million dollars 

Eincesiors dures st_12 years. Write for book- 

ey New York Realty Owners Co., Suite 500, 489 
New York. 


> guarasiteed tive investment secured by 








In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concern- 
ing anything advertised inthis paper, you will oblige 


, the publishers and the advebtiser by stating that you 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N.Y. sawtheadvertisemrent’tve The Sunilay School: Timess 








